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RESIDENT GREEN, ladies and gentlemen of the 
American Federation of Labor: 

The invitation to address your convention gives me 
the first opportunity to do something I have wanted to do 
for a long time. That is, to stand before the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and say to you directly that the free world 
will forever be in your debt for your help in winning the war. 

When I addressed labor unions during the war, I was 
very conscious that I wore the uniform of my country. So I 
stressed but two facts: the first was that we were at war, 
engaged in a desperate conflict in defense of freedom. The 
second fact was that the men lying in the fox holes, fighting 
on the sea, fighting in the air—your sons, dear ones and com- 
rades—needed the arms, the production, which the working 
men and women of America alone could provide. 

Into those messages I put all the fervor of a man who 
writes what is close to his heart. But the response was more 
—far more—than ever could be stirred by one man’s appeal. 
Let me say now, plainly and clearly, the contribution that 
free American labor made to the winning of the war was 
beyond all calculation. 

And this you have proved for all time: free labor can 
outwork, outproduce, outearn and outdo slave labor, whether 
that slave labor be located in a Nazi Germany or a Com- 
munist Russia. 

Today our task is less dramatic, but not less demanding or 
important. It is to make secure the peace which cost us so 
dear. Again, labor, together with every other group in Amer- 
ica, must play its part in making the Free World so strong 
of heart and sinew that aggression becomes unthinkable. 


RESPONSIBILITIES ARE CHANGED 


Your responsibility in that great task is somewhat dif- 
ferent from what it was while we were at war. So is mine. 


My role is a brand new one for me. And I know you will 
believe this: I would never have taken it on unless I was 
convinced of one thing—that it was my job to do in the ser. 
ice of America. 

Because I come before you as a civilian, a candidate for 
the highest office in the land, does not mean that I have any. 
thing more to ask of you than if I had appeared here in unj- 
form. Certainly you know me well enough to know that | 
have not come to curry any special favor. I have not come 
to bid or compete for your endorsement. My views toward 
labor will be the same as they long have been, regardless of 
the action taken by the American Federation of Labor at this 
convention in the matter of endorsing a Presidential candi- 
date. My guide in this vital matter, as in others, will always 
remain the same: what is good for America—all America, 

My role may have changed but I have not changed. All 
of my life I have said what I meant, and meant what I said, 
No one will change that. All of my life I had a deep and 
fundamental faith in my country, in its people, in its prin- 
ciples and in its spiritual value. No one will change that. 

In this new role of mine I have been talking with my 
fellow-citizens about the great issues of today and the grave 
problems we will be called upon to meet in the next four 
years. Everyone is entitled to know what is in my mind 
and heart. 

Under the heavy hands of men who regard. power as their 
right and not as their responsibility, this nation has come to 
take counsel of despair. Political leaders have allowed our 
nation to fall into a war with no plan for its winning. Polit- 
ical leaders have allowed our abhorrence for communism to 
divide us, not unite us as it could. And instead of solving 
domestic problems, political leaders exploit them for narrow 
partisan ends. I know that millions of members of the A. F. 
of L. are as fed up with this Washington mess as | am and 
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| know that many of them are going to join me in helping 
to clean it up. 


Laspor SMARTER 


The blunt truth is that American labor has been smarter 
and quicker in meeting these problems than has the Adminis- 
tration. For example, I never heard you call the problem of 
4 Communist agent in a high policy-position “a red herring.” 
On the contrary, you have shown what an understanding of 
communism and a determination to oppose it can do to keep 
organizations free of communist influence. You have not 
provided a happy home in which communists could thrive 
and advance themselves. Our truly American labor unions 
have helped greatly in stiffening the American worker’s re- 
sistance to communism. 

What you want me to discuss, I know, are my views of 
labor problems. Therefore, at the outset, let me say that I 
feel strongly there should be in Washington a government 
which can command trust of both labor and employers. We 
do not have such a government now. To get a government 
that can be trusted by both sides requires not more law, but 
more leadership. 

Perhaps in these days of political claims and counter-claims 
it is not amiss to recall that it was my party which established 
in law the right of labor to organize and bargain collectively. 
That was first written into statute in the Railway Labor 
Act of 1926. It was considered a model law. Until later 
administrations began playing politics with it. 

The Norris-LaGuardia Act was also passed under my 
party’s administration. Both these laws established a basis of 
legal rights for workers and their unions. On this founda- 
tion further legal enactments were built. They helped the 
American labor movement to grow. 

I know well what the growth of the American labor move- 
ment has meant in concrete gains. 

When I went into the Army forty-one years ago, I was 
working in a creamery and refrigeration plant in Kansas. It 
was a pretty good job for those days. I worked eighty-four 
hours a week on the night shift from six to six, seven nights 
a week. But in the years since unions, cooperating with em- 
ployers, have vastly improved the lot of working men and 
women. 


Lagpor’s PLACE SECURE 


Today in America unions have a secure place in our in- 
dustrial life. Only a handful of unreconstructed reaction- 
aries harbor the ugly thought of breaking unions. Only a 
fool would try to deprive working men and working women 
of the right to join the union of their choice. 

I have no use for those—regardless of their political party 
—who hold some foolish dream of spinning the clock back 
to days when unorganized labor was a huddled, almost help- 
less mass. But it is not only the employer who can exploit 
workers. Can labor have forgotten the extraordinary pro- 
posal of the present Administration for dealing with the 
threatened railroad strike? It was the demand from the 
head of the Democratic party that the strikers be drafted 
into the Army! 

As Chief of Staff, I found myself involved in that affair. 
That was in the spring of 1946. I had just returned from 
a tour of inspection in the Pacific. I was trying to get some 
test down in Georgia. I got a telephone call from Washing- 
ton. The message directed that I return to Washington im- 
mediately to assume command of the railway strikers, who 
Were going to be drafted into the Army. With a bitter pro- 
test, 1 refused. In a later call I was told that I was con- 
sidered the only soldier with whom the railway workers 
would even talk. So I agreed to meet with them. But I was 
asoldier and not a strike-breaker. 


So far as I am aware, my opponent in this election did not 
object to the draft of strikers into the Army. His running 
mate voted for it. ‘The members of the Republican party in 
the Senate finally defeated the proposal. 

I don’t want arbitrary power over either labor or indus- 
try. I do not believe that the President of a free nation can 
have such power without a nation losing its freedom. My 
opponent made plain on Labor Day that he wanted power, 
as President, to compel arbitration. That is exactly what I 
am against. If you want the basic, irreconcilable difference 
between his position and mine, there it is. He and his party 
embrace compulsion. I reject compulsion! 


FREEDOM PuT BEFORE STRIKES 


Now let us face up frankly to this problem of strikes. The 
right of men to leave their jobs is a test of freedom. Hitler 
suppressed strikes. Stalin suppresses strikes. The drafting of 
strikers into the Army would suppress strikes. But that also 
suppresses freedom. There are some things worse, much 
worse, than strikes—one of them is the loss of freedom. 

The time has come to tell our people the truth. Today, 
on Constitution Day, which commemorates the adoption of 
our founding document, this truth has special point. Most 
strikes can be avoided without violating the Constitution 
either by the illegal seizure of property or by putting strikers 
into the Army. A great deal can be done, which is not now 
being done, to get labor disputes settled without recourse to 
strikes. 

Certainly there is enough responsible leadership in indus- 
try and in the union movement on which to build a firm 
foundation for labor peace. It is time we got some respon- 
sible leadership in government so that we can get on with 
that job. 

As just one example of where that job could begin, con- 
sider how woefully inefficient is our Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service. It stands aside, in deference to political 
maneuvering, until disputes have reached the boiling point. 

Federal mediation has fallen into such disrepute in Amer- 
ica that our people may have forgotten what mediation can 
do. Serious, dedicated mediation has found solutions to con- 
flicting national interests; it has ended wars. Remember 
what Ralph Bunche did in mediating between the Arabs and 
the Jews. Surely no labor problem is as complex, as emotion- 
filled, as bitterly contested as the problem he helped solve in 
bringing into being the new state of Israel. That is what 
mediation can do. Let us not lose that vision. 

Surely we can apply such genuine effort and calm fair- 
mindedness to labor disputes. We can if we have men in 
government who are themselves calm and fair-minded. 


PREVENTIVE MEDIATION NEEDED 


Preventive medicine has worked wonders in preserving 
health. Preventive mediation could often anticipate the fever 
spots in our economy. 

For those few disputes which are of national importance 
and which will survive intensive efforts at mediation—and 
of these there will be some—I stand with a great labor 
statesman. He was for voluntarism and against compulsion. 
I quote his words, “the workers of America adhere to volun- 
tary institutions in preference to compulsory systems which 
are held to be not only impractical but a menace to their 
rights, welfare and liberty.” These were the words of the 
founder and far-sighted leader of the American Federation 
of Labor, Sam Gompers. 

Certainly for this audience I do not have to spell out the 
fact that there is no quick cure for every labor dispute. Nor 
is the dispensation of favors from high places the easy road 
to winning strikes once they have begun—as the steel work- 
ers recently learned. 
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Injunctions, seizures and other such devices will not settle 
the fundamental problems which cause a strike. Where does 
the heavy hand of government intervention push us? It 
pushes us into the waiting rooms of government officials far 
removed from the issue. You can guarantee that men so re- 
mote from the problem will know practically nothing about it. 

Anyone who says he is against injunctions and for seizure 
as a remedy in national emergencies is talking out of both 
sides of his mouth. Seizure carries with it the power of in- 

‘junction in emphatic form. The moment the government 
seizes the mines or the railroads the courts will grant an in- 
junction against any strike because the strikers have, without 
their consent, become government employees. 


RAILROAD INJUNCTION 


After the railroads were seized, the government obtained 
one injunction after another against the railroad workers. 
Railroad workers will tell you, as they have told me, that 
seizure can be a calamity for employees. The type of injunc- 
tion authorized by seizure is completely unlimited both in 
time and in scope. 

If, in a national emergency declared by Congress, the gov- 
ernment does move into a strike situation to secure a resump- 
tion of operations, it must at the same time stipulate, not 
stifle, collective bargaining. There is no other way to attack 
the dispute which underlies the strike. 

Again I say peace—either on the labor front or on the 
international front—cannot be legislated. It can be secured 
only when there is mutual respect, a will for peace and re- 
sponsible, humane leadership. 

An industrial society dedicated to the largest possible meas- 
ure of economic freedom must keep firm faith in collective 
bargaining. That process is the best method we have for 
changing and improving labor conditions and thus helping 
to raise the American standard of living. 

Healthy collective bargaining requires responsible unions 
and responsible employers. Weak unions cannot be respon- 
sible. That alone is sufficient reason for having strong unions. 

The contest between labor and industry cannot be abol- 
ished without abolishing economic freedom. The role of gov- 
ernment is to serve as a referee. It is my hope that we will 
soon have an Administration that will observe the rules of 
fair play. 

Our most miserable failures with collective bargaining in 
the last fifty years have come when government has aban- 
doned the role of impartial referee and become a participant 
in the contest. 

Now, I suppose you men have been waiting for me to say 
something about the Taft-Hartley Act. I will tell you ex- 
actly how I feel. 


WouLp AMEND THE LAw 


I believe that your own executive council stated that it 
was prepared to take what it called a “realistic” view of 
amendments to the law. And that is my position. I give it 
to you simply and clearly. I am not in favor of repealing, 
but of amending, that law. 

I will not support any amendments which weaken the 
rights of working men and women. In seeking desirable 
amendments, I will ask the advice and suggestions of all 
groups—public, management and labor. And, gentlemen, I 
assure you that this invitation of mine will be genuine and 
in good faith. It will not be one of those empty theatrical 
gestures so often made in recent years. In my own mind 
I have complete confidence that this job of amending the 
law can be worked out so that no fair-minded member of 
your group will consider the results unreasonable. No 


i, 


such legislation must ever be regarded as final. In cop. 
sidering amendments to labor legislation, one thing | 
promise, if I have any executive responsibility, labor wil] 
have an equal voice with all others. It is the American Way 
to take what we have and constantly seek to make it better, 

Here are some of the principles I think it is important we 
continue in law: the encouragement of collective bargaining, 
the right to strike; an advance notice before a strike is called, 
a requirement that both unions and employers live up to their 
contracts; the assurance that members of unions get a regu. 
lar report on their organization’s finances. 

I have talked about the Taft-Hartley Act both with labo; 
and industry people. I know the law might be used to break 
unions. That must be changed. America wants no law 
licensing union-busting. And neither do I. 

I also think that since patriotic American union leaders 
must swear that they are not communists, then the employers 
with whom they deal should be subject to the same require. 
ment. 

Ladies and gentlemen, let me explain my view in per. 
sonal terms. I would not mind, every morning swearing an 
oath of loyalty to the United States of America. I would be 
proud every night to give my sworn oath that I am nota 
communist. But I would resent doing this, and I would re. 
sent it bitterly, if I were singled out to do it because I hap- 
pened to be a veteran, or someone who had lived in Kansas— 
or if I were a labor union official. 

And I want now to pay tribute to the magnificent work 
you have done in opposing communism and communist in- 
fluences among working people in other countries. Our 
American labor organizations have been giving aid and sup. 
port to their brothers who are fighting communism where 
the fight is toughest. The whole Free World is in their debt, 

The fundamental problems of my recent tour of duty in 
Europe involved the combatting of communism. I want pub- 
licly to acknowledge the valuable cooperation I got from the 
American Federation of Labor’s representative, Mr. Irving 
Brown. He was ably backed up by others, among them Mr. 
Woll. But he is helping over there in the workshops, on the 
docks, in the mines and in the union halls and in all the 
places where the battle is the hardest. 

We must never forget that American labor has the strength 
to help its brothers overseas because our economic system 
here has enabled it to grow strong. The gains that Amer- 
ican workers have made, and the gains they will make in the 
future, would be impossible without the free, expanding, 
productive system of American industry. He who is bold 
enough to ask us to take a substitute for our system strikes 
directly at the interests of labor. He is dangerous whether 
he presumes to speak in the name of a union, an ideology, or 
a political party. 


Workers Lonc Have BEEN TAarGETS 


How well you men of labor must know this to be true! 
Workers always and everywhere have been chosen targets of 
the demagogue. How many twisted and ambitious schemers 
have dreamed of climbing to power on the backs of the work- 
ers of the world! They have had these dreams wherever the 
backs of men have been bowed by poverty and despair. 

It is one of America’s real marks of greatness that here a 
man from the ranks is not set apart. He has no class label. 
We are not a closed society. We are a society of free men, 
free citizens. We are all—by hand or brain, with skill and 
strength—workers. 

For this reason I resent those who address special slanted 
appeals to American labor. You are not to be set apart from 
the rest of your citizenry by special treatment of any kind— 
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either stern or patronizing. To treat you as a special case is 
to deny the fullness of your dignity as American citizens. 

I do not believe that the American worker will ask any- 
thing more than justice and fairness from his government. 

My pledge to you is simply this: to the limit my judgment 
can discern, you will always get both justice and fairness 
from me. Moreover, I repeat my promise of Labor Day: 
Take whatever political action your conscience dictates; I 
will always try to be a true friend of American labor. 

These simple ideals of justice and fairness for all are the 
strength of our whole way of life. They can, however, be 
imperiled by industrial strife. That strife, degenerating into 
class war, has destroyed freedom in other countries of the 
world. 

To prevent that strife is one of the great challenges and 
great duties of government. To prevent it, however, means 
not just to mourn its outbreak but to attack its underlying 
causes. One menacing cause today is inflation. In the com- 
ing weeks, I shall have plenty to say about fighting this men- 
ace. By now, I think one fact should be clear to us all: the 
men who let that threat develop will not drive it away from 
the homes of the American workers. This ominous menace 
will not be dispelled by self-satisfied men who view the votes 
of American workers as safely in their pockets. 


NEEDS OF WORKERS 


Gentlemen, I was humbly born. I believe I know well the 
elemental needs and rights of all working men and women. 
I know them too well to try to make political capital out of 
every man’s concern over social security, housing, workmen’s 
compensation, unemployment insurance, or preserving the 
value of a savings account. I have said before, ladies and 
gentlemen, and I say it again: these measures are the floor 
that we must put under every American citizen to prevent 
his falling into a pit of disaster that he did not make himself. 

It is cheap and demeaning to try to convert these problems 
into ammunition for partisan spite or partisan gain. They 
are problems to whose solution must be pledged the intelli- 
gence and the integrity of all Americans of good will. 

I bring you no prophecy of doom; neither do I promise 
Utopia. I do bring you a deep conviction that unlimited op- 
portunities lie ahead for all of us. We are a young people 
and a young land. The building of America has only begun. 
We can build an America whose spirit of justice and good 
will can match our material endowments and the genius of 
our working men and women. 

With God’s help, we will do just that. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, may I thank you once more 
for the very great honor you have done me in inviting me 
before you. I am grateful. 


Atomic Energy 


THE RELATION OF POWER TO PEACE 
By ADLAI E. STEVENSON, Democratic Candidate for President 
Delivered at Hartford, Connecticut, September 18, 1952 


first came here to school not far from Hartford many 

years ago as a small and shy Midwestern boy. I have 
always gratefully recalled the warmth with which your citi- 
zens took me in, and also the patience with which my teach- 
ers tried to educate me, here in the lovely Connecticut 
Valley. 

More recently, since I became active in public affairs, 1 
have found some new satisfactions in this commonwealth. 
Few states have matched Connecticut in the brilliance of the 
political leadership it has contributed to the nation of late. 

The tragic passing of your late Senator Brien McMahon 
deprived the country of one of our most useful and accom- 
plished public servants. Your former Governor, Chester 
Bowles, now serving our people—and the Free World—so 
wisely and imaginatively in India, was my schoolmate here 
in Connecticut long ago, and my admiration has not dimin- 
ished with the years. 

The voters of Connecticut have an opportunity this year 
to continue this kind of high-minded, high-principled, cre- 
ative political leadership. I hope that you will avail your- 
selves of this opportunity by sending two splendid Democrats 
to the Senate this November—Bill Benton and Abe Ribicoff. 
I expect to be there in Washington and I have no illusions 
about what awaits me there. I’ll need them—both of them— 
and so will the people of Connecticut. 

Bill Benton, who, I am proud to say, has been my friend 
of many years, has been one of our great fighters for free- 
dom. He has fought hard for democracy abroad and at home. 
I know what he did as Assistant Secretary of State to create 
and build up our means of communicating America to the 
captive millions abroad and to sow seeds of reason and un- 


|: is a great pleasure for me to come to Connecticut. I 


derstanding throughout the world. I know because I worked 
in related fields here and abroad at the same time. He knows 
where the front lines in the fight against communism are; 
and he has labored day and night to support and strengthen 
the brave men and women manning those front lines. 


TRIBUTE TO BENTON 


And he has fought just as hard for democracy here at 
home. He has been a leader in the struggle for equal rights 
and opportunities for all our citizens. No Senator has sur- 
passed him in the boldness of his defense of the simple de- 
cencies in our public life, nor in the struggle for freedom 
from coarse, unprincipled calumny. Besides, he is a man who 
would rather be right than be Senator—who is going back 
to the Senate because he is right—Bill Benton. 

You have to live with your conscience in this life. It must 
be pretty uncomfortable for a lot of people who shrink from 
the tests of public life. But I don’t think Bill Benton has 
been losing any sleep. 

I give you another example of independence and courage. 
Some months ago your Congressman Ribicoff dumfounded 
the House of Representatives in Washington by voting 
against a pork-barrel project for his own district. Abe Ribi- 
coff told his constituents the truth—that this project was not 
needed badly enough to justify the cost. His Congressional 
colleagues, I am informed, began o speak to him in the past 
tense. “Too bad about Abe,” they said. “He was so young 
and promising. He should not have committed political 
suicide.” But he still seems to be among us today—a candi- 
date for the Senate, qualified by probity in domestic policy 
and wise judgment in foreign policy. 

It would be pleasant in any case to 
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men. It is the pleasanter now because, unlike another seeker 
after high office, I do not have to swallow any principles 
when I express my respect for them. Bill Benton and Abe 
Ribicoff are, of course, good Democrats, but more than that, 
they are good Americans. 

In recent weeks my distinguished opponent has adopted 
the singular theory that a candidate for President should 
support all state and local candidates on his party ticket— 
good, bad, indifferent—and regardless of their views and 
records. 

I believe this is a new theory, even in the Republican 
party. It was not too long ago when Governor Dewey, as 
party leader, honorably refused to support a Republican Con- 
gressman who had distinguished himself by incessant and 
noisy opposition to vital national policies. 

But the general’s theory is not only novel, it is dangerous. 
If the voters of this nation ever stop looking at the record 
and the character of candidates, and look only at their party 
label, it will be a sorry day for healthy democracy. 

But this exhibition of Republican expediency is not what I 
wanted to talk to you about. I wanted to talk here tonight 
about something which transcends politics—atomic energy, 
which is the new dimension in all our thinking—and also 
about the relation of power to peace. 

I was moved to select this topic because atomic energy is 
a major component of our power and because our decisions 
and actions in atomic energy matters, as they relate to pre- 
paredness for both war and peace, will long bear the im- 
print of our wise and lamented friend, Brien McMahon of 
Connecticut. 


McMauHon’s EFFORTS 


Brien McMahon was among the first to see the great po- 
tentialities for good and evil which were opened up by. this 
advance of the frontiers of knowledge. He sought to edu- 
cate himself in, and to give independent thought to, the 
problems it presented. He sought to reconcile the needs for 
security with the needs for information— both to encourage 
further scientific advances and an intelligent public opinion. 
He saw the need for civilian control. He fought to keep the 
sights of the development program high. 

We have already, for example, opened up new fields of 
medical research. Brien McMahon died of cancer. With 
luck and the help of atomic research, our children may be 
safe from this grim disease. 

We have already produced, with an atomic reactor, the 
steam to generate electric power. We are building now— 
and in a Connecticut shipyard—an atomic-powered submar- 
ine. We can begin to dream of electric stations, ships, air- 
planes and machinery to be powered by the atom. 

Men are at work today with atomic tools trying to find 
out how plants convert energy from the sun into food. It is 
not too fantastic to think that we may, in time, unlock new 
doors to boundless energy for our homes and industries. 

This is a field in which government and industry can work 
in ever more fruitful partnership. The people of this country 
have invested more than 6 billion dollars in atomic develop- 
ment. This work must be for the good of all, and not just 
for the profits of some. But more can be done to work out 
new relationships in this field between government and busi- 
ness—relationships which will safeguard the public interest 
and yet allow full room for private initiative. 


PROBLEM OF THE ATOM 


This is the excitement of the future which awaits us. The 
age of atomic abundance is still far off. And we will never 
be able to release the power of the atom to build unless we 






are able to restrain its power to destroy. This is the mere¢j- 
less question of the present—the question of what we should 
do with atomic power in a divided world. 

Here again we face a bitter decision. We shrink from 
the use of such weapons—weapons which destroy the guilty 
and innocent alike, like a terrible sword from heaven. But 
can we renounce the power which science has given us when 
renunciation might expose our people to destruction? 

We cannot. And in the decision to move ahead Brien 
McMahon again played a leading role. He demanded that 
we constantly step up our reserves of atomic weapons. He 
worked always to keep the sights of the atomic energy pro- 
gram high and its policies bold—and the United States has 
made a notable contribution to the security of the free world 
by its rapid development of atomic power. 

Winston Churchill said that Western Europe would prob- 
ably have been overrun by now if we had not had atomic 
weapons. Yet there has always seemed to me a danger in 
making the atomic bomb the center of our defense strategy, 
The bomb is but one part of a general system of defense. It 
cannot be a substitute for such a general system. It cannot 
be our only answer to aggression. Until it is subjected to 
safe international control, we have no choice but to insure 
our atomic superiority. 

But there can be no solution in an arms race. At the end 
of this road lies bankruptcy or world catastrophe. Already 
the earth is haunted by premonitions in this shadowed atomic 
age. Mankind must deserve some better destiny than this, 

Because our Government knew the futility of the arms 
race, it made its great decision to seek an international sys- 
tem for the control of atomic power. We went to the 
United Nations and offered to share with other nations the 
good in atomic energy. In return, we asked that other na- 
tions join with us to curb its power for evil. 

I think this decision was right—profoundly right. Few 
things we have done since 1945 have so clearly demonstrated 
our national determination to achieve peace and to strengthen 
international order. 

By this offer, all nations were asked to diminish their own 
sovereignty in the interests of world security—just as each of 
us gives up some degree of personal independence when com- 
munities establish laws and set up police forces to see that 
they are carried out. 

Unfortunately, as we all know, the Soviet Union has thus 
far refused to join in a workable system. The reason is ob- 
vious. To be effective, such a system would require effective 
United Nations inspection; and the Kremlin fears to open 
up the windows and doors of its giant prison. It fears to 
have the rest of the world learn the truth about the Soviet 
Union. It fears even more to have the Russian peoples learn 
the truth about the rest of the world. 

And so the negotiations have long been deadlocked, and, 
in irritation and disgust, some of us have rebelled against the 
whole idea of negotiations itself. Some of us have even felt 
that our possession of the bomb makes negotiation unneces- 
sary; and if our Allies are alarmed by our uncompromising 
attitude, so much the worse for them. When we have the 
bomb as our ally, some of us may say, we need no other. 


Goinc It ALONE 


Such ideas are folly. If we started throwing our atomic 
weight around the world, no stockpile of bombs could re 
motely make up for all the friends we would lose. And the 
irony is that it is our Allies which make our atomic strength 
effective. We built the bomb with the kelp and cooperation 
of foreign scientists. Our atomic production program today 
depends on foreign supplies of uranium. Our air power 
would be gravely crippled without foreign bases. Even i 
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terms of the bomb itself, going it alone would simply be a 
short cut to national disaster. 

A year ago some Republican leaders contended that the 
best way to stop the war in Korea would be to extend it to 
the mainland of China. In the same vein, Republican leaders 
today seem to be arguing that the best way to deal with 
Soviet power in Europe is to instigate civil war in the satel- 
lite countries. 

These are dangerous, reckless, foolish counsels and likely 
to lead to the sacrifice of the lives of the very people whom 
we hope to liberate. And I am glad to see that the general 
has evidently reconsidered these proposals. 

And likewise the Democratic party opposes that weird Re- 
publican policy which proposes to reduce our contributions 
to free world strength, on the one hand, while it steps up its 
verbal threats against the enemy, on the other. Theodore 
Roosevelt used to say: “Speak softly and carry a big stick.” 
But these modern Republicans seem to prefer to throw away 
the stick and scream imprecations. 

The Democratic party will never desist in the search for 
peace. We must never close our minds or freeze our posi- 
tions. We must strive constantly to break the deadlock in 
our atomic discussions. But we can never yield on the objec- 
tive of securing a foolproof system of international inspection 
and control. And we will never confuse negotiation with 
appeasement. 


ATTITUDE OF STRENGTH 


In the long run, the strength of the free nations resides 
as much in this willingness to reduce their military power 
and subject it to international control as in the size of their 
military establishments. 

This desire and willingness of the free nations to give up 
their preponderant power and to abandon force as an instru- 
ment of national policy in the interests of peace is not only 
unprecedented—it provides the moral justification for the 
amassing of great power. And we must never delude our- 
selves into thinking that physical power is a substitute for 
moral power, which is the true sign of national greatness. 

I hold out no foolish hopes. We all know the character of 
the men in the Kremlin—their fanaticism, their ruthlessness, 


their limitless ambitions. But we know too that their realism 
has restrained them thus far from provoking a general war 
which they would surely lose. 

And they know that they can have peace and freedom 
from fear whenever they want it and are prepared to honor 
their war-time pledges and the obligations assumed when 
they signed the United Nations Charter. 

We may hope that the steady strengthening of the free 
world will increase their sense of the futility of aggression; 
that the intensification of peaceful pressures against the So- 
viet empire will sharpen the internal contradictions within 
that empire; that, in time, free peoples may lift their heads 
again in Eastern Europe, and new policies and leadership 
emerge within the Soviet Union itself. 


REAL PEACE 


No one can be certain about the meaning of peace. But 
we all can be certain about the meaning of war. The future 
is still open—open for disaster, if we seek peace cheaply or 
meanly, but open for real peace, if we seek it bravely and 
nobly. 

In any case, let us not cower with fear before this new in- 
strument of power. Nature is neutral. Man has wrested 
from nature the power to make the world a desert or to 
make the deserts bloom. 

There is no evil in the atom; only in men’s souls. We 
have dealt with evil men before, and so have our fathers be- 
fore us, from the beginning of time. The way to deal with 
evil men has never varied; stand up for the right, and, if 
needs must be, fight for the right. 

To my Republican listeners I would say: the atomic ad- 
venture transcends partisan issues. Win or lose, we Demo- 
crats will work with you to follow this adventure to the end 
of peace and plenty for mankind. 

To my fellow Democrats I would close by repeating what 
Brien McMahon said in his last public appearance. He said 
the “Way to worry about November is to worry about what 
is right. If we do not stand for the right, ten thousand cam- 
paign speeches will never help us. If we do stand for the 
right, we will again be asked to lead our country.” 


Restore Government Based on American 
Principles 


THE RIGHT OF MAN TO LIVE HIS OWN LIFE 
By ROBERT A. TAFT, United States Senator from Ohio 
Delivered at Springfield, Ohio, September 17, 1952 


participation in another great Republican campaign in 

Ohio, and a crucial campaign throughout the nation. I 
have come to speak for all the Republican candidates, state, 
national and local. Naturally, my first interest is national 
and the election of Eisenhower and Nixon. 

General Eisenhower has proved his capacity to lead, his 
grasp of the fundamental principles of American free gov- 
ernment. Dick Nixon I have served with in the Congress. I 
spoke with him near here—in Dayton—some years ago and 
have always been impressed with his ability and fairness. __ 

I am vitally concerned with the election of a Republican 
Congress. During New Deal years Congress alone, it has 
seemed to me, has really represented the opinion of the peo- 


|: is a real pleasure to come to Springfield to begin my 


ple. It has stood four square against communism and the 
socialization of our Government. 

John Bricker has been important in the forefront of that 
battle. He and I have campaigned together and fought to- 
gether for fifteen years, and I am anxious from the bottom of 
my heart that he be re-elected. 

Your Congressman Clarence Brown doesn’t need my help, 
but I cannot come here to his district without expressing my 
deep gratitude for all he has done for me in my campaigns 
and for his unwavering support of the principles in which 
you and I believe. 

Here in Springfield I am just as much concerned in urging 
you to vote for our candidate for Governor, Charles P. 
Taft of Cincinnati, to apply in the State House at Columbus 
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the same principles of efficient, honest and sound government 
which must be restored in Washington. 


Back G. O. P. STATE SLATE 


I can give you the highest recommendation for our candi- 
date for Governor. I have known him a good deal longer 
than most of you here. With him, I commend to you the 
other Republican candidates for state office who present one 
of the strongest tickets we have ever had in this state. 

During this campaign I expect to speak on all the issues— 
corruption and degradation in Washington, Communist in- 
fluences in the State Department, the surrender of China to 
the Communists, the Korean war and Acheson foreign policy. 

But to my mind there is one great fundamental issue be- 
fore the American people in this election of 1952. It is the 
resumption and continuation of progress under a free Amer- 
ican way of life, as opposed to the alleged advances to be 
obtained by surrendering our money and our freedom to 
the tender mercies of an all-powerful and arbitrary govern- 
ment. 

Socialism is a relative term, but if and when Government 
power threatens to direct all the lives of its people and ab- 
sorb the greater part of the activities of the nation, it is fair 
to say that socialization reaches the goal of socialism itself. 
Basically the issue is one of liberty against socialism and we 
must decide it in 1952. This nation was conceived in lib- 
erty. Liberty has been the basis of its tremendous progress 
in the past. It is the cause of the great production and pro- 
ductivity per worker which have made us the greatest coun- 
try in the history of the world and given our people the high- 
est standards of living. 

There is no reason why that progress should not continue 
to heights undreamed of today, but only if we follow the 
same principles and the same kind of Government which 
we have enjoyed during the past 165 years. There is no as- 
surance that progress can continue if we turn from American 
principles to adopt the European philosophy of today that 
only more Government operation and control can improve 
the condition of the people. 

Today we are at the crossroads because our liberty is 
threatened by big government, government which has already 
grown in spending power to a point where it threatens to 
dominate the lives of all of us. The New Deal-Fair Deal is 
the party of big government. 


14 YEARS IN WASHINGTON 


I have spent fourteen years in Washington and have 
fought against that steady growth. Congress has blocked 
much of it, but it has reached a point where it can go no 
farther witnout destroying for all practical purposes our in- 
dividual freedom and the whole strength of our free econ- 
omy. 

The thousands of influential men who make up the Fair 
Deal Administration built up during these past twenty 
years are bound to dominate the thinking of Governor Stev- 
enson, or any other man suddenly brought in to head the 
Government, unless he has a free hand to clean up the mess, 
as no one elected by the Democratic organization can have. 

No one man today can know more than a small part of 
what goes on in hundreds of bureaus. One Government 
project after another is presented in attractive guise and with 
the claim that it is only a slight change or improvement in 
our present system. 

We in Congress have learned to be constantly on our 
guard; and yet we are often fooled on minor proposals. Every 
department in Washington is dominated by the philosophy 
of Government spending and increased Government power. 
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We have succeeded in blocking many attempts to increase 
this power, but in the field of spending Congress has been 
exceedingly ineffective, until through lavish spending out of 
the Treasury, every one of you feels the power of the by. 
reaucracy on the banks of the Potomac. 

The increase of Government can be best judged by the 
percentage of the people’s income taken by Government for 
its activities. Twenty years ago the last Republican Admin. 
istration took 6 per cent of the people’s income for the Fed. 
eral Government. Today Mr. Truman is taking 25 per cent 
to which must be added about 8 per cent for state and local 
government, or a total burden of 33 per cent. 

An attempt is made to impose this tax burden with special 
force on corporations and on the wealthy, but this effort can 
only be partially successful. It is fair to say that the aver. 
age workman in this country today pays to Government dj- 
rectly and indirectly 25 per cent of his income. 

Our Democratic friends like to ask the question, has your 
liberty been reduced? Apart from all kinds of business and 
farm anc labor regulations, apart from the drafting of your. 
self or your sons for two years’ military service in Korea or 
Germany, you are losing at least a fourth of your liberty 
because you have lost the right to spend a fourth of the 
money which you have earned by the sweat of your brow. 

The Government takes your earnings and decides for you 
how that money shall be spent—for services you probably 
will not receive and for services which you may not desire. 

After all, what is liberty? I never have liked the term 
“free enterprise” because it seerns to refer only to busines 
liberty and we are interested in something much broader 
than that. 


LiperTy DEFINED 


Liberty is the right of man to live his own life and choose 
his own job; the right of every family to spend its earnings 
on those things which it desires and not have them spent for 
it by a benevolent government; liberty of the farmer to run 
his own farm; liberty of the workman to work at his chosen 
occupation in life; liberty of speech and of the press; liberty 
to express ideas and to have those ideas taught if anyone is 
interested enough to teach them; liberty of every community 
to decide how its children shall be educated and its health 
and welfare activities and local government be conducted; 
liberty of the business man to run his own business the way 
he thinks it ought to be run without interference and lim: 
tation by Government, or discouragement by excessive taxes. 

It is this general liberty which has given the reward and 
incentive to men to spend their own time and their own 
money on new ideas—new ideas in education, in science and 
in industry. 

In particular, the free competition of new ideas and new 
methods and new products has steadily increased the produc- 
tivity of the American workman until today he makes two 
and-a-half times as much product on the average as the 
British workman, who is probably better than most others 
in the world. 

We produce more per person, not only in the factory but 
on the farm and so there is more to divide up per person. 
Therefore, the American standard of living is about two 
and-a-half times that of the British—better homes, mort 
home equipment, more automobiles, radios, television, bettet 
education, better recreation and more of all the things tha 
make life worth while. 

This steady gain hasn’t happened in the last twenty yeat 
either. It has been a steady progress since this country wa 
founded. In fact, the increase in the standard of living @ 
Americans for the fifty years from 1869 to 1919 was about 
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150 per cent, or 3 per cent a year, while the increase in the 
-wenty years from 1929 to 1949 was 50. per cent, or 2% 
per cent a year on the average. 

In the last two years, there has been a general decrease in 
the standard of living and quite a deficit in most family 
budgets. Real wages in industry have been practically sta- 
tionary during these two years and the steady increase in 
taxes has reduced the take-home pay to a point where most 
families are worse off than they were before the Korean war. 

But the industrial workman is comparatively well off be- 
cause his unions have done their best to increase their wage 
rates in accord with the cost of living. Millions of other 
workers have had no increase in wage rates and have had to 
pay more for all the necessities of life. Millions of families 
living on their savings or fixed allowances are much worse 
off than they were two years ago. 

Some of the increase in taxes from big government appears 
in direct reductions from take-home pay and income tax 
payments, but even more in the increased prices on every 
article, food, clothing, furnishings that you buy at the stores. 
Excise taxes admittedly are passed on to the consumer. 

Generally speaking, corporation taxes and even individual 
income taxes get into the cost of production and are re- 
flected in the prices that you pay. When the Government 
fails to balance the budget as last year and this year, prices 
are further increased by inflation. Some taxes are passed 
back from the central market to the farmer, so that he gets 
less for produce than he sells. 

Once taxes get to a point where they are really burden- 
some, they become inflationary. 

The prosperity of which the Democrats boast is a false il- 
lusion. Whatever increased wages you get you pay out in 
higher prices. Inflation if long continued means first a 
boom and then a bust. 

High taxes also block the progress we have made in new 
jobs and more efficient production. Today they are so high 
it is almost impossible to start a new business. Only the big 
companies can get the capital to expand further and thus 
they acquire a more and more dominating influence in the 
industrial field. 

We have always progressed in the past because men with 
new ideas, new products, new methods had an incentive to 
start their own little business and then build it up from 
their own earnings. That is the way most of the big com- 
panies began. 

Today the whole process is choked down by the tre- 
mendous tax on earnings which used to be plowed back into 
the business. I doubt if Henry Ford could ever have devel- 
oped his new ideas of high wages and cheap automobiles 
under our present system of tax laws. 

When I was young, young couples were able to save to 
protect their families in their old age. Today I know very 
few people, young or old, who don’t have to spend every 
cent of their income to support and educate their children. 
Big government is not only destroying liberty, but also self- 
reliance and initiative. 

General Eisenhower has spoken unequivocally of his de- 
termination to reduce drastically the over-all expenses of the 
Government. Mr. Truman proposed to spend $85,000,000,- 
000 in this fiscal year and $85,000,000,000 next year. The 
only reason he isn’t doing it is because his organization is so 
inefficient it can’t manage to get it spent. 

General Eisenhower’s goal is $70,000,000,000 next year 
and $60,000,000,000 in the fiscal year of 1955. 

Certainly no one knows as well as he how the tremendous 
expenditures for armament can be cut. His organizing abil- 


ity was proved in Europe during the war and in his NATO 
command. We have just had one example of unnecessary 
expense from the report of the Democratic subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Armed Services which vividly por- 
trays the tremendous waste and corruption in the building 
of military airports in Morocco. A reduction of Government 
expense to $60,000,000,000 in fiscal 1955 would mean a tax 
reduction of 13 per cent in 1954. 


THREATS CITED 


Our freedom is threatened not only by spending and the 
power which it gives, but by the increased power directly 
sought in project after project designed to carry out the eco- 
nomic plans of the long-haired brain trusters. 

Economic planning itself may show us the goals we are 
trying to reach. But the New Deal or the Fair Deal or the 
Stevenson Deal is imbued with the thought that the goals of 
such plans can only be reached by Government control, regu- 
lations and direction. Their only remedy for every problem 
is to create a new Federal bureau and give it unlimited 
power and money to find a solution. 

Only a determined Congress has prevented farm legisla- 
tion like the Brannan Plan, the very essence of which is 
Government limitation of acreage and telling every farmer 
how to run his farm. 

In the field of labor, Governor Stevenson has not repudi- 
ated the idea that all major labor disputes should be settled 
by the Government. Both in 1946 and in 1951, President 
Truman, without authority of law, created a Government 
board and undertook to impose upon industry and labor a 
specific Government-fixed wage, and in this last year also 
a union shop in the steel industry. 

He abandoned the whole theory of free collective bargain- 
ing as a solution for labor-management relations, simply be- 
cause Philip Murray demanded that the Government take 
a position on his side and give him whatever he asked. 

In business, the Philosophy of the New Deal calls for the 
fixing of prices and wages and the allocation of materials, 
under O. P. A. or O. P. S. Except in the greatest emer- 
gency, Government control in this field not only interferes 
with liberty, but it is ultimately without effect, or even 
defeats its own purposes. 

The philosophy of the New Deal has threatened to take 
over the whole welfare field from state and local control. 
In the last fifty years we have steadily improved our han- 
dling of welfare matters—education, welfare, health and so- 
cial relief, but these improvements have been primarily made 
by the communities themselves. 

These are the fields in which each community should de- 
termine exactly what it wishes and certainly should have full 
control of every program. The place of the Federal Govern- 
ment is one of research, advice and assistance where that 
assistance is vitally needed to achieve adequate service. 

Unfortunately. the men who run the bureaus in Washing- 
ton have been determined to Federalize these services. This 
is the basis of the national health insurance program re- 
peatedly recommended by President Truman and ambigu- 
ously endorsed by Governor Stevenson. 

President Truman scoffs at the idea that medical services 
should be handled on a local basis; and his own plan would 
involve a vast new Federal bureau raising $5,000,000,000 
more taxes on payrolls. 

We have had a constant battle in Congress to prevent the 
Labor Department from Federalizing the unemployment 
compensation services of the different states. Old-age insur- 
ance has been Federalized, but the old-age assistance pro- 
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gram is still primarily within the control of the states with 
a liberal Federal grant to assist it. 

If the Federal Government acquires the power to go into 
every home in this country and take over in vast Federal 
bureaus at the cost of billions of dollars of more taxes all 
the matters within the proper jurisdiction of our state and 
local communities, there will be little remaining of local 
self-government. 

In my opinion, we cannot have freedom in a country the 
size of the United States unless we do maintain in all possible 
strength the power of communities to decide their own affairs 
to the extent of their ability. 

No Federal bureau is responsive to public opinion; nor is 
it able to adjust its global plans to the needs of each special 
locality. It is necessarily arbitrary and tyrannical in its deal- 
ings with millions of unfortunate families who may need 
these services. 

This same philosophy of Federal power does not stop today 
at constitutional restraint. President Truman seized the steel 
mills without statutory authority, and fortunately was re- 
buked by the Supreme Court. He and Secretary Acheson 
assert the right to send American troops to any point in the 
world, even though it involves us necessarily in war, though 
the Constitution says that only Congress can declare war. 

The only reason that we have any real liberty left in the 
United States is the independence of Congress shown during 
the past fourteen years. There isn’t any doubt in my mind 
that we have represented the attitude of the people of this 
country against a Government-planned economy, power and 
bureaucracy. 

It is said that Governor Stevenson is a nice guy and 
wouldn’t think of violating anybody’s rights. I can tell you 
that if he is elected on the Democratic ticket with the sup- 
port of the same people who supported President Truman, he 
is going to be engulfed in the same totalitarian philosophy 
that dominates four-fifths of those who are influential in the 
present Administration. 

He cannot clean up the mess of false philosophy of spend- 
ing and power any more then he can clean up the mess of 
corruption. He is a captive candidate. He would be a captive 
President. 

General Eisenhower has stated without qualification his 
belief in the philosophy of liberty. He stated it long before 
I met him last week, and only reafirmed at that time what 
he has frequently said in the past. He believes strongly in 
our system of constitutional limitations and Government 
power. 

He abhors the left wing theory that the Executive has 
unlimited powers. There is only one way to change the phil- 
osophy of Government spending and power, and that is to 


elect General Eisenhower and let him create a new adminis. 
tration, with new faces and new thought. 

Governor Stevenson apparently is disappointed to find that 
General Eisenhower and I agree that liberty is the basis of 
all future progress, that there isn’t any basic difference ip 
the Republican party on that belief, and that government 
spending and power must be reduced. 

Of course General Eisenhower and I don’t agree on every 
issue, though we agree a good deal more than Governor 
Stevenson does with Senator Byrd. The very essence of a 
two-party system is that large numbers of men and women 
are willing to forget their differences on lesser matters, in 
order to secure an effective government to carry out their 
agreement on basic principles. 

The Republican party is a party of progress. It rejecis the 
whole theory of socialism and big government as reactionary 
and destructive of human liberty. It proposes to resume 
progress, stimulated and assisted by Government, without 
Government control and regulation. It promises to reduce 
expenses and to cut taxes. 

The hope for increased production rests on the removal of 
Government controls from farmers and from industry, and 
the stimulation of greater production by lower taxes and a 
dollar that retails its full value. Such a program means a 
steady growth in the standard of living of the American 
workman. 

While he needs the union to see that he gets his fair share 
of the products of his labor, it is equally important to: him 
that the total national production per worker be increased so 
that there is more to share. Such a program means lower 
taxes and lower prices for the housewife. It means a return 
of opportunity for the young men who are starting in life, 
and I believe they are still more anxious for opportunity than 
for security. 

In the last year I have spoken to many audiences through- 
out the United States, and I believe that a great majority of 
the American people are determined that progress in this 
country shall be based on continued liberty. 

I feel that this election can be won if every Republican 
will go out among his friends and neighbors, among those 
with whom he is associated, will interest them in the issues 
of the election and bring them to the polls. 

We need eight million more Republican voters than we 
had in 1948. Most of them can be found amozg those who 
have heretofore failed to vote. 

I appeal to every American to join in restoring to Wash- 
ington a Government based on American principles of hon- 
esty, eficiency, economy and above all, liberty, by the election 
of two men who are imbued with those principles, Dwight 
Eisenhower and Dick Nixon. 


Citizenship Responsibilities 
DANGERS TO FREEDOM 


By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered at the National Conference on Citizenship, Washington, D. C., September 17, 1952 


ship Day. This is the day on which we celebrate both 
the signing of the Constitution and what it means to be 
a citizen of the United States. It was just this year that the 
Congress adopted legislation establishing Citizenship Day. 


I AM very happy to join in this celebration of Citizen- 


This is the first time that we have observed it. I hope the 
ceremonies and activities here today will launch an annual 
celebration that will increase in meaning and _ influence 
among our people as the years pass. 

It pleases me very much to see here this group of men and 
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women who will be admitted to United States citizenship 
this morning. I welcome them to the fellowship of the citi- 
zens who live under our flag; and I want to say something 
to them about the step they are going to take here today. 
We are glad that you are about to join us. Millions of 
men ard women before you, from all parts of the world, 
have taken the same path to become citizens of this country. 
Here you will be fellow citizens with people from other 
lands, some of them from countries which may have been 
hostile to your old homelands. We expect our citizens to 
put aside these old nationalistic or racial feuds. They have 
no place here. We welcome you not to a narrow nationalism 
but to a great community based on a set of universal ideals. 


EQUALITY 


We believe that all men have the same rights, and that 
these rights must be respected. We ask you to join with us 
in working to put into effect our basic ideals of tolerance and 
friendship and equality. We ask you to help us defend this 
country against its enemies, and to join in our efforts to 
create a new day for the world—a day when there shall be 
real peace—peace based on the ideals of justice and human 
brotherhood. 

These are the ideals to which this nation of immigrants 
dedicated itself 165 years ago when our Constitution was 
signed. These are the ideals which we are still striving— 
imperfectly at times, but with increasing success—to carry 
out in this wonderful country of ours. 

This National Conference on Citizenship has always taken 
a deep interest in the problems of those who immigrate to 
America. Today, it is more important than ever to continue 
this interest. 

Our present laws on immigration and naturalization are 
not, in my opinion, good enough. In some respects they are 
unfair, and, in others, inadequate to meet the problems our 
country faces today. 

I recently appointed a Presidential Commission on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization to make a study of our laws and 
national policies on this subject. I hope that you who are 
delegates to this conference, and the organizations you rep- 
resent, will do all you can to help the commission in the 
important work it is undertaking. 


RESPONSIBILITIES 


These new citizens we are welcoming here today will have 
great responsibilities, as well as great opportunities, in this 
country. 

Under our Constitution, the Government of the United 
States belongs to all the people, and they govern this nation 
through their elected representatives. Our national programs 
and policies are formed by the use of our freedoms—by the 
competition of ideas and proposals that originate—in labor 
unions, farm and business groups, local governments, clubs 
and community organizations, and in the minds of individual 
citizens. The success of free government depends upon the 
willingness of the citizen to participate in it, to contribute to 
it, and to sacrifice for it. 

Today, free government is under attack, all around the 
world. That fact should call forth our greatest loyalties. 
Free government needs our support. We cannot keep it un- 
less we are willing to fight for it. 

The great enemy of free government today is Soviet com- 
munism. The doctrines of communism are a slow poison that 
bit by bit eat away the moral fiber of the victim, and destroy 
the human soul. Communism is the enemy of free govern- 


ment because it destroys morality, which is the basis of free- 
dom. 

These immoral doctrines of communism now have the 
people of many nations in their grip. The leaders of Com- 
munist imperialism have marshalled men and resources in a 
great contest against free government. We must win that 
contest because we want to remain free. We never want the 
people of the United States to live as the people of the Soviet 
Union live today. 


DEFENSE 


In the Soviet Union, all the decisions are made by a small 
group of men at the top, and the people are told what they 
can think, where they can work, how they shall live. If they 
do not do as they are told, they are hustled off by the secret 
police to terrible concentration camps, where their life is 
slowly taken away by a system of forced labor. 

We are not going to let those things happen here. That 
is why we have joined with other free nations to build up 
strong defenses. That is why we are defending ourselves 
against aggression in Korea. 

This means that many young Americans are having to 
serve in our armed forces, and some of them are giving their 
lives. It means that our nation is having to spend a great 
deal of money. But we shall continue our resistance to 
aggression because we know that is one of the things that 
must be done to protect our liberty. 

The greatest danger of communism comes from the out- 
side, in the shape of threats of force, aggression, and war. 
But communism never gives up its efforts to weaken other 
nations from within. It seeks to use all the weapons of 
propaganda—to stir up and confuse the people; and it also 
seeks to place its hidden agents in positions of trust and 
power. 

In this country, we have been waging a relentless fight 
against this internal attack of communism. As a result, com- 
munism inside this country has been badly beaten. 

The danger that communism might gain political power 
here through the ballot box no longer exists. The high point 
of the Communist party in American politics was in 1932, 
when people were so miserable they would listen to any 
quack who promised a way out of the depression. In the 
Presidential election of 1932, the Communist party polled 
over a hundred thousand votes. Today, its membership is 
less than twenty-five thousand. 

The chief reason the Communist party has been losing 
strength in this country is because our democratic society 
has been successful in meeting the needs of our people. Every 
step we have taken to make living conditions better, to pro- 
tect individual rights and human dignity, has been a setback 
for communism. By attacking hunger, poverty and disease, 
we have been doing away with the conditions in which com- 
munism grows. 

Moreover, we have been vigilant against subversion. The 
leaders of the Communist party have been prosecuted by the 
Government in the courts. The top leadership has been 
jailed. Lesser leaders are now on trial, and some have al- 
ready been convicted. 

Communism has not only been beaten as a political force; 
it has been driven out of trade unions and other organiza- 
tions. Our union members deserve a lot of credit for the 
way they have driven out and isolated the handful of Com- 
munists in the labor movement. 


LoyALTy PROGRAM 


In the Government service, our loyalty program stands as 
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a firm barrier to Communist infiltration. The F. B. I. 
[Federal Bureau of Investigation] is continually on the alert 
to track down and frustrate the Communist spy. 

In all these ways, we are making our country safe against 
the internal threat of communism. 

When we talk about the internal threat of communism, 
it is important to understand clearly what we mean. The 
Communist conspiracy is a definite and disciplined group of 
people who are fanatically dedicated to carrying out the 
purposes of the Soviet Union. Those people can be identified, 
isolated, prosecuted in many cases, and rendered harmless. 

But this group does not include everybody we disagree 
with. We are not engaged in an effort to stamp out differ- 
ences of opinion, but to root out a conspiracy. People who 
confuse innocent persons with communism are not helping 
to make our nation secure. They are simply creating a 
smoke screen behind which the real conspirators can find 
refuge. They are simply muddying the waters and making 
the real Communists harder to detect. 

The groups and organizations represented here can do a 
great deal to put a stop to this sort of confusion. It is your 
job to make the ideals and principles of Americanism clear 
to our citizens, particularly to our young people. 

The success of our institutions depends on a clear under- 
standing of what our democracy is—what its foundations are 
—where it is strong and where it is weak. Free government 
is based not only on morality, but also on reason. 


DANGERS TO FREEDOM 


Among the greatest dangers to free government in this 
country are lack of knowledge, lack of civic responsibility— 
ignorance and apathy and perversions of the truth. I would 
like to talk about a few of these internal dangers to free 
government. 


The first of them is ignorance of our institutions. I know 
that many of you here are educators and teachers, and that 
you are working night and day to explain to our young 
people what our Government stands for and how it works. 
And yet it is surprising, in spite of all these efforts, how 
much ignorance there is. 

Thirty-five per cent of the people who voted in 1948 did 
not know that each state has two Senators. One public 
opinion poll showed that 50 per cent of the people did not 
even know who their own Congressman is. A survey in one 
of our great cities in 1950 showed that 75 per cent of the 
people did not know the name of any Congressional candi- 
date on any ticket. This is the kind of ignorance we must 
stamp out if our way of life is to be secure. 

Another great danger we face is apathy or indifference. 
The extent to which our citizens ignore the right to vote is 
appalling. In 1950, only 44 per cent of our eligible voters 
went to the polls. Think of that. Less than half of our 
eligible citizens exercised one of the most treasured rights on 
earth. 

We must not be complacent about this. Most other demo- 
cratic nations do far better than we do in this line. The 
percentage of voters is higher in England, France and most 
other democratic countries. 


INTELLIGENT VOTING 


I hope we do much better in the election this year. Ameri- 
cans should realize that their welfare, and the future welfare 
of this country, depend on the President they elect and the 
kind of men they send to Congress. 


Of course, it is not enough just to go to the polls and vote, 
They do that in the Communist countries—in fact, they have 
to. The point of voting is to exercise an intelligent choice, 
This means that every citizen must try to inform himself op 
the great problems of the day, to get the facts and debate 
them. 

Similarly, it is the duty of our political parties and our 
candidates to go before the people with the facts. 

Now, there are various ways of doing this, and some of 
these are more dramatic and interesting than others. But jn 
a democracy, everyone engaged in politics has a duty—a 
moral duty—to try to keep public debate reasonable and 
based on a fair discussion of the issues. 

This brings me to another danger which threatens our 
democracy from within, and that is the big lie. The big lie 
is a weapon of political warfare, which was developed by 
the Communists, perfected by Hitler and is now being used 
on a world-wide scale by the Soviet Union. 

The technique of the big lie consists of two things. It 
consists first, of making a charge against one’s opponents 
which is frightening and horrible and so extreme that nobody 
could believe that a decent person would make it if it were 
not true. Hitler explained this very clearly. He said that if 
a lie is bold enough people will think there is some truth in 
it because it would never occur to them, in their own experi- 
ence, to lie on such an exaggerated scale. 

The second part of the big lie technique is to keep repeat- 
ing the lie over and over again, ignoring all proof to the 
contrary. 

The big lie technique is immoral and subversive. It is not 
a weapon which democratic society can afford to use. It 
violates the rules of the political game which underlie our 
constitutional form of government. It violates them in just 
the same way that riot and revolution violate them. 

We have no place for this sort of thing in America. If 
we permit its use, our constitutional form of government can 
be destroyed. It is 2 tool used by Hitler and Stalin, and it 
is just as un-American as they are. 

Unfortunately, there is a tendency in this country today 
to resort to the use of the big lie in order to reap personal 
or partisan advantage. It is a big lie, for example, to say 
that we tolerate Communists and other disloyal persons in 
our Government. It is a big lie to attack one of the greatest 
generals and patriots whom this country ever had and call 
him a traitor. 

A man who uses the weapon of the big lie is not a good 
man. He should be rejected by all good citizens, regardless 
of party. Partisan feeling often runs high in election cam- 
paigns. That is understandable. But it should not lead us 
to permit the use of this dangerous Communist technique in 
American politics. 

These are some of the dangers that threaten our Govern- 
ment from within today. I am sure that we will overcome 
them. I am sure that the work of this conference will help 
overcome them, and will lead to a better understanding and 
— exercise of the precious rights of American citizen- 
ship. 

I hope you will have a splendid meeting here in Washing- 
ton, and I know that the good you do here will radiate out 
through all the organizations represented in this conference 
from all parts of this great country of ours. I appreciate 
very highly what you are doing, and I hope that you will 
carry on your splendid work, not only this year, but every 
year in the future. 

Thank you very much. 
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Labor’s Achievements, Weaknesses and 
Future Goals 


LABOR DAY DID NOT HAPPEN BY ACCIDENT 
By JOHN H. SHEEHAN, Head, Department of Economics, University of Notre Dame, Ind. 


Delivered before the Central Labor Union Assembly (A.F.L.) of Marion, and Grant County, Marion, Indiana, 
September 1, 1952 


those in organized labor to take time out to look at 
the record, and to balance the books. It’s a good time 
to take notice of where you are, to measure how far you’ve 
come, to give credit where credit is due, and to see where 
you are going or want to go. 
~ Let’s take a few moments to look at the situation together : 

First, it may be well to recall the meaning and significance 
of Labor Day itself. It is one of our six most generally 
accepted holidays. In fact it is the only holiday that has 
been officially promulgated by the Congress of the United 
States. 

Labor Day did not happen by accident. It happened 
because someone worked and struggled for a day to be set 
aside to honor those who work, those who sweat and strain 
and strive, those who contribute and have contributed so 
much to make America a really free and great country. 

It is no accident—and too little known—that it took the 
courageous efforts of a small group of organized workers to 
give us Labor Day. Seventy years ago, a young union leader 
in New York, Peter J. McGuire, decided there should be 
a day dedicated to labor, a day for calling attention to the 
status, the needs and the contributions to society, of those 
who work for wages and salaries. 

The first Labor Day parade in 1882, was led by this 
same union man, Peter J. McGuire, the founder of the 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, and a co-founder, 
in 1886, of the American Federation of Labor. Strong 
enemies of organized labor got the permit for that parade 
revoked, just before it was to be held, and the police broke 
it up as it got underway. However, the precedent was estab- 
lished. The idea persisted of having a Labor Day holiday 
the first Monday of September. At the urging of McGuire 
and others, Congress in 1894 proclaimed it a holiday, and 
the idea was gradually taken up, state by state. 

Labor day as we know it originated in America, and it is 
a typically American holiday symbolic of free men and 
women—symbolic of a classless country, a land where all 
should be neighbors. Fittingly, our good neighbor Canada 
also has for many years joined us in celebrating this same 
holiday. While we celebrate with a day of relaxation and 
recreation, we should not forget the significance of the 
occasion. It is truly a holiday dedicated to human liberty 
and human dignity. It takes its proud place with and is a 
fitting complement to our other great holidays. 

Labor day is a day dedicated to the principle that a/] men 
and women—all Americans—have equal fundamental rights 
and duties, just because they are men and women—no 
matter whether they work in white collars or overalls, in 
hot blast furnace rooms or in air-conditioned offices. 

Seventy years ago, when Labor Day began, some Ameri- 
cans believed that working men were not actually first class 
citizens. Many people then believed that trade unions were 
not good, not respectable. Some thought that unions were 
actually vicious and “un-American.” The people who 
thought this way were frequently good people. But they 
were people witu mistaken and unsound notions. 


[De DAY seems to be a most fitting occasion for 


Those who then opposed all unions had a false conception 
of the nature of men, the dignity and necessity of work, 
and the right of all people to form legitimate associations, 
including labor associations. They forgot the eternal truth 
that a/l men are social beings—not lone wolves—and that 
all men have the fundamental right to cooperate and asso- 
ciate with others, for legitimate purposes. 

It is understandable why many earlier Americans, includ- 
ing some workers, opposed labor organizations. It was the 
time of unlimited rugged individualism. It was the day of 
every man for himself and the devil take the hindmost. The 
false belief prevailed that anyone who wanted to, and was 
worth his salt, could take care of himself and even get rich. 
The fellow who didn’t was just a lazy loafer. 

However, in one generation, between 1870 and 1900, the 
United States had become an industrial country in a head- 
long rush. Towns grew into overcrowded cities; small shops 
became giant factories, frequently surrounded by slums. 

It then became no longer possible for the average worker 
to be an independent artisan working for himself or in a 
small shop. It was no longer possible for the average family 
in New York or Chicago, in Indianapolis or Marion, to have 
a garden, a cow and chickens. 

The central fact is, that as mass production came in, under 
highly organized corporations and partnerships, it became 
no longer possible for most workmen to go it alone. Just 
as most factories required an organization of stockholders, 
just as most businessmen found it advisable to belong to 
business associations to promote their interests, so also it 
became necessary for the average workman to join a workers 
association to help him take care of his interests. 

Thus it came about that collective bargaining through 
unions became a proper and necessary change from individual 
bargaining. We know, and should not forget, that the 
change was not made easily, but slowly and often painfully. 
We know, too, that at first it was only the skilled craftsmen 
who were able to organize. 

The early craft unions and trade unions soon found it 
advisable to work together and help each other. And thus 
it came about that the American Federation of Labor was 
formed, in 1886. 

For fifty years, from 1886 to 1936, it was chiefly, almost 
solely, the affiliated unions of the A.F. of L. who struggled 
and suffered to improve the working conditions of millions 
of Americans. In improving the situation of their own 
members, the A. F. of L. unions also helped improve the 
lot of countless others who were not union members. 

Theoretically, workers have had the legal right to form 
unions for more than a century. Actually, there was no 
legal protection of the right of most workers to organize— 
free from interference and discrimination—until passage, 
in 1935, of the National Labor Relations Act, commonly 
called the Wagner Act. 

Since 1935, there has been a tremendous increase in union- 
ization—and a considerable improvement in the working 
standards and living standards of most workers, including 
those engaged in mass production industries. In 1935, there 
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were about 3,500,000 organized workers in the United 
States. Today there are about 15,000,000 union members. 
Credit for this expansion must be shared with the C. I. O. 
and with some unaffiliated unions. 

This gain in numbers since 1935 has been accompanied 
by wide extension of union organization into many fields 
previously unorganized. Along with this gain have come 
many other achievements—so many that only brief comment 
may be made regarding a few. 

As‘an observer, I believe some of the most important 
gains of organized labor have been these: 

(1) There is almost universal acceptance of collective 
bargaining, as a customary and proper American procedure. 

(2) Collective bargaining is greatly widened in scope, to 
include, besides wages and hours, many other matters such 
as pension plans, insurance programs, grievance procedures, 
and job security measures. 

(3) There has occurred a considerable increase in money 
income and in real income for most workers in the past 17 
years, an increase that has contributed to a generally im- 
proved American standard of living—in spite of enormous 
wartime and post-war expenditures and taxation. 

(4) Management-labor cooperation has greatly improved 
as evidenced by thousands of joint management-labor com- 
mittees for improving productivity and working conditions, 
hundreds of profit-sharing and other incentive programs, 
many stock-ownership and junior board programs. 

(5) There is now active participation by organized labor, 
in many areas, in many civic functions, particularly in com- 
munity chest work; in support of recreational facilities, edu- 
cational, housing and health programs; and in work towards 
improving city zoning and planning. 

(6) There is. complete acceptance of, and faith in, a 
private property and free-enterprise type of economy by the 
vast majority of organized workers. This is true despite the 
fact there were times, particularly in the late 1800’s and the 
early 1930’s, when some workmen were lured by socialism 
and communism—just as some employers and others flirted 
with the idea of other types of an authoritarian state. 

These achievements of organized labor indeed have been 
great advances. Great credit is therefore due to organized 
labor. But not exclusive credit, of course. Some credit must 
be shared especially with far-seeing and progressive manage- 
ment people and government officials. 

Of course the record of organized labor has not been 
completely perfect, any more than has the record of any 
other group. In fairly examining the record, what are some 
of the weaknesses that have existed, in some places, and to 
some degree, in the union movement ? 

In my opinion, the following weaknesses are of some 
importance: 

(1) There has been, in organized labor, some lack of 
sense of responsibility and some selfish disregard for the 
general welfare. Before particularizing, it must be em- 
phasized that unions and union men are not alone in exhibit- 
ing some selfishness and irresponsibility. Business and pro- 
fessional groups have their full share, but they are not our 
subject of consideration today. Instead we are looking solely 
and squarely at the record of union labor. 

Specifically, the blemishes of organized labor most de- 
manding a remedy, where they exist, include: unreasonable 
work-restriction practices; unreasonable initiation fees; un- 
reasonable or unrealistic wage demands; participation in any 
discriminatory practices against racial or other groups; un- 
reasonable jurisdictional disputes, and disregard for agree- 
ments with employers or others. 


(2) There also exists some lack of interest and activity 
in union affairs on the part of many union members. In 


actual operation, most unions are completely democratic and 
free in procedure and in decision-making. But good repre. 
sentatives and officers need more active participation by more 
members; more support, criticism and advice. 

Where bad union leadership exists or where communistic 
influence is being exerted, it is largely because of lack of 
active participation in union affairs by the decent majority, 
Though the percentage of bad leadership undoubtedly j, 
small, it need not continue to exist at all. 

(3) There still is some lack of intelligent, political a. 
tivity and full citizenship responsibility. Union men and 
women, like all other men and women, should better acquaint 
themselves with the issues, and with the records of politica] 
nominees—and should work and vote accordingly. This of 
course requires effort, but it is a small price to pay to haye 
good and free government, including realistic and equitable 
legislation. 

(4) Finally, there is still great room for improved public 
relations, by organized labor. Great headway already has 
been made by some unions. However, much more can be 
done by working closer with the press, radio and other 
organs of communication. Union labor has been too long 
on the defensive, hence there has been a tendency for many 
unions to have a persecution complex. There is too prevalent 
an attitude that the press and radio are completely anti-labor, 

It is true that there are a few commentators, editors and 
reporters who are badly maladjusted creatures. Some of 
them seem to suffer from chronic indigestion. However, a 
sustained positive program of cooperation with press and 
radio can obtain for organized labor a generally fair hear- 
ing, in my opinion. Newsmen and radiomen are human; 
some have mistaken notions and misunderstanding about 
union affairs. 

But most newsmen are humanly fair and willing to im- 
prove their understanding if continuously supplied with 
honest, factual data. If you acquire and keep the reputation 
for being straightforward with newsmen, most newsmen will 
reciprocate by fairly presenting the facts to the public. And 
don’t forget that union members and families are a large 
portion of the public. 

To sum up, there are some weaknesses in the organized 
labor movement, as there are in all other groups. But these 
weaknesses are far outnumbered by praiseworthy achieve- 
ments. You have made tremendous gains, the past seventeca 
years, and have contributed greatly to the building of a 
stronger, better, and freer America. 

You are an important part of this greater America. This 
means you share in America’s greater responsibilities. In 
the light of all this, what about your future goals? 

In considering the future, all facts must be faced squarely. 
One inescapable fact is this. Shortly after World War II 
ended, a feeling of anti-unionism grew more and more 
prevalent in this country. The end result was the passing 
by Congress in 1947, of an unfcrtunate law, called the 
Taft-Hartley Law. There are, in my opinion, some good 
things in this law. But there are also some unwise provisions 
in it which need revision. 

After a generally splendid war record, when the vast 
majority of unions and union men cooperated magnificently 
to get out the arms and the goods needed to win, organized 
labor naturally became resentful and confused to find itself 
—‘in the dog-house.” Being angry and hurt, most union 
representatives were in no mood for compromise, hence did 
not contribute greatly to improving understanding of the 
controversial issues involved in the Taft-Hartley Act, before 
Congress passed it. 

So as a nation we got a law of the land with some pro 
visions that are so unrealistically cumbersome and con- 
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ic and plicated that they hamper rather than improve management- unions and management representatives, at all levels. The 
repre’ | jabor relationships. sharing of hopes as well as fears, the free sharing of infor- 
more It’s not hard, today, to see why some trouble was bound mation and ideas of mutual benefit, is a positive approach 
P to come, after five long years of strain and disciplined re- to more cooperative understanding. Such meeting of minds 
inistic | straint during the war. Some irresponsible reaction has fol- will tend to offset the negative and antagonistic atmosphere 
ck of | jowed all wars. A complicating factor after World War II that is too often present when the only meetings held are 
jority, | was the fact that our former ally—Communist Russia— grievance and complaint meetings. 
dly is soon resumed her role of dangerous enemy to all free people. (3) Another desirable goal is better two-way communi- 
This meant all Americans were saddled with the difficulties, cation between union officers and members. Either or both 
al ac- | suffering and expense of a continuing cold war—a situation groups are sometimes lax about this. It’s true that the aver- 
n and that was largely unexpected. age American labor union is a very free and democratic 
quaint In the difficult post-war days many mistakes were made. organization. Members aren’t forced to be active. Officers 
litical | They ware made by some in Congress and the Administra- can operate with only minority attendance at meetings. But 
his of | tion; by some in management, in labor organizations, in farm active membership participation by all members assures two- 
> have | organizations, and others. For the most part they were way communications and can insure that a free and respon- 
litable | humanly understandable mistakes by generally decent indi-  sibie union will stay that way. 
viduals and — They were due chiefly “sd the complexity (4) Finally, there is need for better, closer relationship 
public | of the situation—in a world trying to readjust after a most between unions and other organizations. ‘This means more 
ly has | frightful global war. . activity and better communications with civic groups, with 
can be The point is, organized labor became mage of the chief governmental agencies, with business and farm groups, and 
other | scapegoats. Because it had made many gains since depression of course with other labor organizations. 
> long days, pane ge ee jemens; others Chouget _— had gone too Taken together these four goals for improving under- 
many far,” and should be put back in its place. Because there seonitiaat wii vaiieiiins eit tale Wien wt 
ga a S Ca p itabdor to contridDute more 
valent | had been some in organized labor who had been led into—or nis aed ein daaaaiant Mitiaiiae dat « etadiiaine Tneities. 
-labor, misled into—Communism or the communist front, many “i : ee q — g 8 hemes 
rs and | good Americans were frightened into the belief that much hy " i h — : lish th 
me of | of organized labor had become dangerously leftist if not com- y oe Bat ga — om h pane | m ¢ If. 
wer, 4 | pletely subversive. goals alone. But just os ere is no such animal as ‘ = 
sal This was a grossly unfair attitude towards American — Ce Pee ee Oe — Sener oe Pa yt 7 
- hear. | workmen—due largely to misunderstanding, and widespread 9 7'0N€ and rs 7 own. 10 Operate Me P fie Povigern sean 
uman; feelings of frustration. It was also due in some degree to meant, to ne ; ee ee ee oe 1 head { ny ge 
about | poor public relations on the part of many unions. a a ee eee eee ee new ee See ee 
As is frequently the case, a few bad apples gave the whole 8! UPS; including peemeenedl sani date oo 
to im- | union barrel a bad smell. Because it is the sensational and In conclusion, it has long seemed most significant to me 
with | the scandalous that make headline news, that minority of that the founder of the Christian world—Christ—was born 
itation unions which were Communist dominated, or harbored into a workingman’s family and was the foster son of a car- 
1 will | racketeers, received widespread publicity. This will always Penter. ‘This was hardly an accident. Nor was it an acci- 
~ And | beso; you aren’t news when you behave, but you are, if you dent that the group Christ organized to go forth and im- 
. large | become drunk and disorderly, And innocent tend to suffer Prove the world—the apostles and early disciples—were 
with the guilty. all fishermen and workmen. 
anized What has happened is, the majority of unions, the good _It was Christ who reminded a forgetful world of the 
t these unions, have not succeeded in maintaining good understand- dignity and worth of a/l men, and proclaimed the dignity 
chieve- ing of their legitimate activities. For this, these unions are Of work and of the workshop. Hence it seems a happy co- 
enteen partly at fault. This situation in the future can be improved incidence that it was the representative of a group of organ- 
x of a by having, as goals, better public relations in several fields. ized carpenters, Peter J. McGuire, who gave America the 
These fields of endeavor, these goals, would seem to in- idea of Labor Day. 
_ This | clude the following: It is a day confirming the fact that a// Americans share 
es, In (1) Better two-way understanding and communication the privileges and responsibilities of our Constitution and 
between unions and the general public. In today’s highly Bill of Rights. Even though the situation at home and 
uarely, interdependent world this is absolutely necessary as a means abroad seems far from bright, Labor Day is a reminder we 
Var Il of working with and getting along with others. No union may be hopeful of the future. 
| more can any longer go-it-alone any more than can any company, As in the past, men and women of faith and charity will 
passing individual or group. This calls for better public relations gradually improve their lot by helping themselves and 
ed the in the widest sense. others, and by being helped by others. This, good friends 
e good (2) Better two-way communication is necessary between and neighbors, seems to be part of the essence of Labor Day. 
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=. The Middle East Danger Spot 
ficently e e aS 2 P 
ranized 
d itself UNITED STATES MUST ALTER MOSLEM POLICY 
dil By IRVING BROWN, European Representative of the American Federation of Labor 
of the Delivered at the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, New York, N.Y., September 17, 1952 
“— PRESIDENT GREEN, officers and delegates to the of war fear and hysteria to the present almost dangerous 
ne pro 71st Convention of the American Federation of Labor. state of calm. Relaxation has set in permitting a kind of 
1 co The general or overall situation of Europe today “luxury thinking” which includes demands for a reduction 
can be best described as having passed from the 1950 stage of the rearmament tempo, a trend towards neutralism and 
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appeasement, and an almost pathological recoiling from any 
allied program of the initiative based on the ideological offen- 
sive towards the Soviet Union 

The fear of an immediate outbreak of war has practically 
disappeared ever since it became clear that the Korean con- 
flict would remain localized. Europeans now begin to be- 
lieve that war will not come in the near future and perhaps 
never. ‘his belief is due to two factors: 1) the absence of 
any fear of further Soviet aggression and 2) the increased 
strengthening of western defenses, especially the build up 
of American military forces on the continent of Europe. 

But this retreat from fear does not mean that confidence 
reigns in Europe today. Defeatism is still a prevalent char- 
acteristic in such countries as France and Italy, where people 
do not believe in their ability or capacity to resist success- 
fully aggression from the East. Rather, there is a kind of 
luxury type thinking and activity which develops in direct 
proportion to the increasing military strength of the West. 
The sense of urgency about any problem whether political, 
economic or military is rather low. In the words of the 
London Observer: “Everybody is now smugly persuading 
himself that the danger of war has receded and that it is, 
therefore, possible to go to sleep again. There will be a 
harsh awakening. .. .” 

The “harsh awakening” is now being prepared in the city 
of Moscow where preliminaries are now under way for the 
Soviet Communist Party Congress to be held on October 
5th—the first since 1939. From all indications the calling 
of such a Congress may lay the basis for new acts of Soviet 
aggression and for the further toughening of the Soviet- 
Cominform line throughout the world. In spite of all the 
sweet and deceptive words of the Communist Party and its 
stooges, it seems to be clear that this Soviet Congress will 
confirm in practice that Soviet policy excludes any co-ex- 
istence with the democratic and non-Communist world. The 
consequence of this Soviet line will present grave dangers not 
only to the governments of the democracies but first and fore- 
most to the free trade unions. 

This atmosphere of neutralism and appeasement is breed- 
ing new so-called “peace” movements. The latter defend 
peace in the abstract and denounce aggression in general but 
fail to pinpoint who and what is threatening peace and omit 
mentioning concretely and specifically the specific acts of 
Soviet aggression as in Korea. We should beware of any 
movement which doesn’t denounce the system of totalitarian- 
ism and slave labor in the U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe as 
the main and primary danger to peace in the world. War 
will not come merely because of an armament race. It will 
come as long as the dictatorships, unresponsive to the will 
of the people, remain armed to the teenth while the democ- 
racies, responsive to the will of the people, remain weak and 
disarmed. That was the lesson of 1939 with Mr. Hitler and 
that is the fundamental fact in 1952 with Mr. Stalin and 
his reactionary regime of dictatorship and aggression. 

While the political and psychological moods of Europeans 
border on the edge of induced sleep, the economic situation 
of Europe is one of relative, temporary stability in which 
American economic aid still plays and must continue to play 
a vital and essential role. Any cessation or substantial reduc- 
tion in American economic assistance would create havoc in 
the European economy and would result in a serious decline 
in the worker’s standards of living. It is extremely doubtful 
that the French, Italian or German political systems could 
survive such a blow. For, quite apart from short range con- 
siderations, the basic economic dilemma remains unresolved 
since the dollar gap continues and the stability of western 
European economy is maintained by what amounts to a form 
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of American subsidy. The economy of Europe, more or les 
permanently divided, cannot exist without outside support if 
the present standards of living are to be maintained ang 
the present minimum defense needs are to be met. In the 
words of one political leader of Europe: “American aid has 
stabilized chaos.” 

The seriousness of this economic state of affairs is further 
heightened in view of reports which forecast: 


a) Europe’s production rate would level off; 

b) The payments situation would worsen because foreign 
trade would shrink; 

c) Foreign demand for European manufactured goods 
would decline ; 

d) There would be an increase in unemployment in Hol. 
land, Belgium, Italy and Denmark; 

e) The volume of United States exports would decline as 
would American imports of raw materials. 


Although everyone concedes the necessity of increasing 
production in western Europe it must be reported that the 
official M.S.A. campaign for productivity is not only far 
from a success but is a danger as long as increased produc. 
tion in European nations is not accompanied by an expansion 
of mass purchasing power through: 1) a reform of the sys. 
tem of taxation, especially in France and Italy. 2) a reform 
of the evil restraining practices of both private and public 
business. 3) the expansion of markets through greater eco- 
nomic equity which would bring about an increase in mass 
purchasing power or the development of new markets. 4) 
the creation of a united European economy. 

In other words, no fundamental economic problems have 
been and will not be resolved as long as the question of a Ev- 
ropean or Atlantic community of economic policy has made 
little or no progress. —The European agreements such as the 
Schuman Plan and the European Defense Community have 
been making progress—at least on paper. However, there is 
still no assurance that these plans will or can succeed or that 
the agreements signed correspond to the real situation within 
the borders of each of the signatory nations. 

While this shaky economic and political structure of west- 
ern Europe is slowly attempting to recover the Communists 
have suffered major defeats, especially in France but remain 
an ever present and potential danger due primarily to (1) 
the existence of Soviet power on the continent accompanied 
by a threatening aggressive foreign and military policy, and 
(2) the maintenance of hard core Communist Party organi- 
zations especially in France and Italy but even in other 
European countries where small strategically placed Con- 
munist cells can always threaten. 

Although all Soviet efforts to crush Berlin have failed, 
the situation remains serious. The Russians have been en- 
gaged for some time in a whole series of moves to seal off 
completely the eastern zone and increase the Soviet zone’s 
state of militarization. At the same time, new steps have 
been taken to isolate their sector of Berlin, the aim of which 
may be a new blockade. Berlin thus remains the one point 
in Europe where enough actual and potential friction re- 
mains so that anything could happen to disturb the peace of 
the world. 

But the real danger spot in the world today is shifting to 
the Middle East where the failure of western policy is most 
clearly seen in North Africa, Iran and Egypt. French and 
British policies in these areas no longer correspond with the 
reality of events. America’s support—either conscious or ut- 
conscious—of present British and French policies will be 
fatal. America must cease dealing through middle men with 
these nationalist governments and movements. Direct Amer- 
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ian relations with this part of the world based on a con- 
scious desire to have allies amongst the nationalist masses is 
indispensable. Otherwise, the Middle East, and therefore, 
perhaps the whole Moslem-Arab world will go the way of 
China. 

Against this background of conflict and latent threats to 
peace and freedom, a short survey of some of the key areas 
in Europe and the Middle East will help fill in some of the 
details as to the international situation today. 

In western Europe the three decisive countries are France, 
Italy, and Germany where Communisim has been checked 
but not defeated. These three nations actually embracing 
almost 150 million people constitute what we normally refer 
to as the European problem. France is the pivot or the geo- 
graphical center around which most plans for western Euro- 
pean political and military unity revolve. Germany with its 
great industrial Ruhr and an extremely skilled working class 
is the great industrial heartland of Europe. Italy is the 
strategic boot jutting out into the sea and one of the key 
countries for the entire Mediterranean world. A report on 
these three countries enables one to understand some of the 
major problems facing the democratic world in the struggle 
for survival and the defense of freedom. 

In France during the last six months developments were 
marked by three different attempts of the Communist Party 
through the C.G.T. to precipitate the French workers into 
mass political action in accordance with Cominform orders. 
The calls for strike action as a general demonstration oc- 
curred on Februray 12th (to com~ ‘emorate the anti-Fascist 
struggle of the 1934 popular front period) and on May 28th 
and June 4th (against Ridgway and then for the liberation 
of the C. P. leader Duclos). The February 12th affair was 
a more or less peaceful affair while the demonstrations of 
May 28th and June 4th were characterized by their violent 
nature and a form of “commando” operations. All three at- 
tempts failed demonstrating the validity of what I have re- 
ported for over two years that the Communist Party is in- 
capable of getting the masses to follow either its political or 
economic instructions. 

Neither is any other trade union or political group able to 
galvanize the masses into action for their program or even 
for any specific, determined objectives. The masses are in- 
different, cynical and in a state of inertia. The 1947 and 
1948 strikes were the high point of mass action and ever since 
there has been a decline in the combativity of the French 
workers who are tired, exhausted and disgusted with the 
state of trade unionism and political life. This is reflected in: 


1) Decline of trade union membership (there are no more 
than 2,500,000 workers who are paying trade union 
dues in France today as contrasced to about 7,500,000 
in 1945-6). 

2) Although continuing to lose votes, the C.G.T.? remains 

a majority organization in basic industries whenever 

voting takes place, but unable to get these self-same 

workers who vote C.G.T. to follow C.G.T. orders to 
strike. 

Abstentionism has increased in the trade union vote 

(although to a lesser degree than in the political vote) 

plus a slight tendency towards “independence” and 

“autonomy”. 

4) Non-Communist unions nave made slight gains at ex- 
pense of the C.G.T. in the postal, telephone, telegraph, 
the railroads, mines, metal, public service, gas and elec- 
tricity. 


3 


~ 


*C.G.T.—General Confederation of Labor. 
*P.T.T.—Postal Telegraph and Telephone 
*C.P.—Communist Party. 


a) Force Ouvriere has made significant progress in 
P.T.T.,? mines, gas and electricity, public services 
and printers while the record in metals is becoming 
better, but in railroads they have barely held their 
own. 

b) Christians have gained significantly in railroads 
and in the Paris region of metal industry. 

c) Independents have shown strength in Parisian 
metal regions and in ports, especially Marseilles. 

d) Autonomist groups—unafhliated to any national 
centers — are still exceptionally strong amongst 
teachers, bargemen (inland water transport union). 


5) C.P.° losses amongst workers are not commensurate 
with the tremendous defeat suffered by the C.G.T. in 
recent attempted strike actions. 


This is still due to the fact that 
a) Workers do not regard other organizations as a 


worthwhile alternative, since C.G.T. still is con- 
sidered the “most left” and most anti-government. 


b) C.G.T. still remains for workers the best club to 
threaten both Government and employers into 
granting their demands. 


c) Failure of non-Communists to unite into a single 
trade union force leaves workers with no single at- 
tractive alternative and workers are too tired to 
choose between 5 or 6 different non-Communist 
trade union centers plus the autonomist unions in 
various crafts and industries. 


d) The action against the C.G.T. still appears a 
police versus C.G.T. or C.P. operation which per- 
mits the C.P. to continue to exploit the revolution- 
ary ideology of the French workers; not until the 
workers can see something similar to what occurred 
in the Renault auto factory, where workers op- 
posed the C.P. will there be a change. 


e) In many areas, C.G.T. leaders manage to ignore 
going too far overboard on C.P. political orders or 
camouflage cleverly their political actions by re- 
taining some trade union cover as, for example, in 
the printers, some ports and outside of Paris in 
most of provinces. 


On the political side, the Pinay government has enjoyed 
for several months a relative degree of stability which even 
led to a split away of 30 deputies from the De Gaulle move- 
ment. However, in recent weeks, new difficulties are arising. 
The franc is falling again. Prices of foodstuffs are mounting. 
The recent nationwide loan was not a great success. Differ- 
ences are also beginning to reappear amongst and within the 
non-Communist parties. It is expected that by October a 
new crisis will lead to the fall of the Pinay government. At 
the same time, the entire situation is complicated by the hue 
and cry of the failure of American off-shore military procure- 
ment to live up to expectations. The French are saying that 
unless additional orders come from the States it will be neces- 
sary to either cut the defense budget or seek additional rev- 
enue which might cut into social programs. The defense set- 
up itself is not too brilliant as France struggles to meet its 
quota of 15 divisions in Europe at the end of this year. It 
is an amazing thing to see how France has to struggle to 
reach a goal of 15 army divisions in Europe for 1953 when 
in 1939 this same country had over 100 divisions mobilized. 

While France continues to survive, Germany once again is 
becoming the industrial power house of Europe. Soviet 
moves since last March underscore the desire of Stalin to 
deny this economic prize to the West. The Allies have shown 
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little political initiative and have almost gotten themselves in 
a position of appearing to oppose national unity. Having 
overplayed their hand on Western Europeah integration and 
NATO, the Allies have maneuvered themselves into the 
anomalous position of rejecting one of the Soviet notes on 
the basis of Germany’s right to integrate itself into European 
Defense Community and NATO but at the same time actu- 
ally refusing to allow the Bonn Republic to be a part of 
NATO. 

The contractual agreement with Germany comes late and 
falls short of complete sovereignty and independence. To 
most Germans—including the workers—American and allied 
policy appear to result not from conviction or a willing in- 
itiative but rather from a spirit of unwilling concessions dic- 
tated by the needs of the cold war with the U.S.S.R. 

German Socialist and labor forces still refuse to go along 
on rearmament and related issues due to this internal oppo- 
sition to Adenauer, but also primarily because of their de- 
mand for settlement of all political questions of equality and 
sovereignty for Germany, the pushing for free elections and 
German unity. 

As distinct from France, German labor unions are directed 
by non-communists. This asset could be one of the greatest 
guarantees of political and economic stability in Germany 
just as the reverse has been the case in France. In addition, 
the Socialist Party of Germany has a solid workers’ base as 
contrasted to the democratic Socialist Parties in France and 
Italy. These assets on the left have been somewhat wasted 
by the failure of American policy to take the ideological in- 
itiative and offsensive vis-a-vis the Soviets and the failure of 
American diplomats to realize that the Socialist trade union 
forces of Germany are the most permanent and solid bul- 
wark against Communist and Soviet tentatives. And that 
Kurt Schumacher, deceased leader of the Socialist Party, 
was one man in Germany who understood profoundly that 
there is no such thing as a German or European problem 
which is not related to, dominated and overshadowed by the 
Soviet problem. The inability of American officials to under- 
stand these basic facts of life about the German Socialist 
Party accounts in large measure for the ability of the Soviets 
to remain a threat in Germany. This is true even though 
Stalin has committed error after error thus preventing any 
German Communist successes. By the same token these 
Stalin blunders have permitted democratic forces to survive 
thus keeping aloft the hope of an eventual, democratic Ger- 
many. ‘ 

As for C.P. policy in Germany, the explanation is to be 
found in the March 1952 Soviet note to the Allies. The 
Soviet proposition lays the basis for the German C.P. pro- 
gram along the following lines: 


1. A unified Germany. 

2. Rearmed Germany with a national army. 

3. Opposition to any integration of Germany into the 
European Defense Community. 

4. All-out campaign against Adenauer and the West 
while pursuing a nationalist, popular front line vis-a- 
vis the Socialists and the nationalists. 


Recent communal and provincial elections in Italy demon- 
strate the continuing, if not growing, strength of the to- 
talitarian forces. Even though most of the elections took 
place in the South, an area known for its opposition to Com- 
munism, the Communists and their allies maintained or 
slightly improved their position. On the other end of the 
political yardstick, the fascists and monarchists made tre- 
mendous gains. The democratic forces—Christian and So- 


*C.G.1.L—General Confederation of Italian Labor. 
°C.1S.L.—Italian Confederation of Labor Unions. 


cialists—have lost votes. Thus the trend away from a clear. 
cut Christian majority endangers the continuation of polit. 
ical stability in Italy. The national elections which occur 
next year will become a great test. If the present electoral 
trend shall continue, the democratic forces will be in the 
very difficult and uncomfortable minority position of fighting 
both Fascism and Communism. If there should be any king 
of limited united action between the Fascists and the Com. 
munists then Italy shall face chaos. The effects of such q 
development would not be just confined to the borders of 
Italy but would have serious repercussions on all western 
plans in the Mediterranean and in Western Europe. 

The trade union situation in Italy still remains critical as 
the Communist controlled C.G.1.L.* retains a majority of the 
organized workers. As in France, however, the C.P. can no 
longer lead the masses into any general strike action. The 
recent attempted railroad strike by the C.P. failed because 
of the refusal of the non-Communist unions to go along. The 
leading non-Communist trade union federation, C.LS.L.5 
has been in fact making slow but sure progress. Especially in 
the metal industry and in the ports and docks, the C.P. de. 
cline has been steady and the increase in C.1.S.L. strength 
has been growing. This has been achieved against tre. 
mendous odds which include not only the C.P. obstacle but 
the incomprehension and evil practices of both the employers 
and the government in the field of labor relationships, If 
one adds the continuing difficult economic situation and the 
mass unemployment then the almost impossible problem 
before the Italian movement can be seen in its proper per- 
spective and focus. 

In Southeastern Europe, the free world’s defenses contrast 
most faborably with Western Europe’s shaky structure. Here 
we have an armed bastion built on the unshakable national 
pride of the people in Greece and Turkey where there are 
more armed divisions on foot than Western Europe has on 
paper. Considering the proportion of American aid given 
to these countries as compared to that granted to Western 
Europe, the practical results are far more encouraging. 

The Greek situation, however, has become complicated 
once again due to political and economic difficulties. The 
C.P., reappearing in a new form, has begun to reinfiltrate 
and penetrate the political and trade union life of the coun- 
try. Benefiting from the amnesty policy of the government, 
returning Communists released from the jails and prison 
camps have once again begun to re-establish cells and per- 
fect their organizations so that they can exploit the low eco- 
nomic standards of the workers and get back into leading 
positions in a number of unions. At the same time, the pres- 
ent Plastiras Party (EPEK), which is in power, is honey- 
combed and surrounded with CP’ers and all sorts of fellow- 
travellers who are actually intervening openly in the trade 
unions against the present non-Communist leadership. When 
this unholy conspiracy of certain government leaders and 
C.P. stooges is combined with the growing unemployment 
and the declining aid from the United States, the position of 
the democratic world is greatly weakened in an area which is 
right up against the Iron Curtain. The free trade unionists 
are put into an impossible position when they must fight the 
Communists who are aided and abetted by the government 
representatives and at the same time have to contend with 
the poverty and misery existing amongst the masses of people. 
This weakening of the position and the authority of the non- 
Communist trade union leadership will undermine the strong 
military position of Greece in the NATO. 

On the other hand, Turkey is becoming more and mort 
the shining star in the NATO constellation. With theit 
twenty divisions on foot and their great record in Korea, 
the Turks are a cocky, proud and tough nation of fight- 
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ers. But this military reputation is now being matched in 
the economic and social spheres as the industrialization of the 
country proceeds apace — supported and nourished by Amer- 
ican economic aid which has enabled Turkey to become this 
year a food exporting nation to the tune of 2,000,000 tons 
of wheat. Everywhere one goes in this nation whose borders 
extend for miles along the Soviet frontier, one can see the 
tremendous economic progress under way. 

This economic and military progress is now being paral- 
leled by the development of a trade union organization which 
jn spite of all its elementary beginnings is going to play a 
great role in the life of the nation. Only a few days ago, I 
left the port City of Izmir where the foundation congress 
of the Turkish Federation of Labor was held. This is the 
frst time in the history of Turkey that a national trade 
union federation exists. Its significance cannot be underesti- 
mated since it means that, contrasted with other parts of the 


Middle East, Turkey will have: 


1) A democratic, non-Communist trade union leadership 
coming from the workshops of the nation. 


2) A trade union movement to defend the economic and 
social interests of the workers, permitting labor to 
participate in the humanization of the industrialization 
process now under way. 


3) A labor movement which can help in the strengthen- 
ing of the free trade union and democratic nationalist 
movement in the Middle East where an unholy combi- 
nation of Communists and extreme fanatic national- 
ists is threatening the independence and freedom of the 
underdeveloped areas. 


For these reasons, the entire free world is further strength- 
ened in an area which is continually balanced on the preci- 
pice between the world of democracies and that of the 
totalitarian powers. 


In the great Moslem-Arab areas of the Middle-East and 
North Africa, the struggle for national liberation and sov- 
ereignty is predominant. This part of the woild has become 
more and more critical as demonstrated most recently by 
events in Tunisia, Egypt and Iran. And if a change of 
French foreign policy is not forthcoming, the crisis will soon 
be extended to French Morocco where the present calm is 
merely the forerunner of new, gathering storms of conflict. 
The developments in Egypt and Iran reveal how the Soviets 
are exploiting extremist fanatical nationalism, especially 
when Allied foreign policy fails to accept and deal with the 
phenomenon of rising nationalism. Unless the democracies 
can find a way to work with the non-Communist national- 
sists in the Arab world, then the unholy alliance of the two 
fanatical extremisms—Communism and the Moslem Brozh- 
erhood—will unite to drive out the common enemy. In Iran, 
the Tudeh Party is in the hands of such a combination. In 
Egypt, the Communists have successfully penetrated the mass 
labor movements in textile, maritime, ports and docks, etc. 
Only in Tunisia and Morocco are the mass movements still 
in the hands of the non-Communist, democratic nationalists 
who are and want to remain our allies. French policy, as 
dictated by its colonialists and contrary to the 1950 dec- 
laration of Schuman, French Foreign Minister, is driving 
these friends of ours into the hands of the fanatical ex- 
tremists (Communist and Nationalist). In Morocco we 
have a situation where the French government by refusing 
to allow the natives to form their own trade unions has 
forced the Moroccans into the Communist C.G.T. which 
is free to exist. At the same time, America is building air 
bases and paying exploitation wages as directed and con- 
trolled by the French administration in North Africa. Not 
until Allied policy changes in North Africa will there be 


any chance of improving the Middle Eastern situation which 
remains the most dangerous exposed and threatening area 
for the democratic world. And there can be a change. The 
work of the American Federation of Labor in these areas 
proves that there are millions of potential allies. However, 
the policies of the Western powers, especially the United 
States, must so change that we recognize and accept the fact 
that the nationalist struggle predominates. This is the only 
way for this critical area of the Moslem world to become a 
willing, functioning ally of the democratic world rather 
than an unwilling tool of Soviet imperialism. . 

While our troubles continue and multiply, Mr. Stalin’s 
headaches in Eastern Europe continue. Mass unrest and 
mass purges still plague the Bolshevik attempt to integrate 
completely the satellites into the economic, political and 
military orbit of the Soviet Union. The stresses and strains 
in Eastern Europe are not being fully exploited by Allied 
foreign policy which thus permits Stalin to overcome his dif- 
ficulties and corsolidate his regime in Eastern Europe. In 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Hungary and Roumania, 
a conscious American foreign policy directed towards exploit- 
ing the differences, both within and between Communists 
and Stalin is one of the best guarantees to prevent World 
War III. Before Stalin succeeds in consolidating his regime 
and in exterminating all resistance, the West must begin to 
formulate its political program for the freeing of the satellite 
nations from Stalinist control. This hope of liberation which 
we are ostensibly dedicated to keep alive through such media 
as Voice of America and Radio Free Europe must find its 
echo in our program for a settlement of the European situa- 
tion, which must include Eastern Europe as part and parcel 
of our eventual political demands once we reach the point 
where we can negotiate from strength with Mr. Stalin or 
any of his successors. 

In the light of what I have attempted to report here to- 
day and the problems before the democratic world, I believe 
America and the democratic world must go forward with a 
dynamic program which can embrace in part some of the 
following recommendations: 


1. A united European economy plus basic reforms in the 
tax system and the elimination of restrictive private 
and public business practices are indispensable to an 
expanding European market which is the only guar- 
antee that the M.S.A. increased program will not re- 
sult in unemployment and greater inequality in the na- 
tional income. 


2. Piecemeal American aid—ladled out every year—-must 
be replaced by a greater long-term program which can 
permit the Europeans to plan ahead for several years 
as a means of tackling the fundamental problems now 
plaguing the European economy. 


3. The American import program must be revised so that 
Europeans can begin to redress their unfavorable bal- 
ance of trade with America and thus reduce the dollar 
gap. 

4. Concerning the German situation, our policy should 
be directed towards, 

a) Complete equality and sovereignty for the Ger- 
man nation. 


b) Acceptance of Germany into NATO. 

c) Active pushing for a united election based on 
free elections with proper international super- 
vision. 

5. A settlement not only of Germany must be sought for 
but a wider demand for a European settlement should 
include the holding of free elections, under international 
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supervisions and the evacuation of all foreign troops 
from Eastern Europe, as indispensable to any funda- 
mental permanent peace arrangements. 

6. Our aid program to Greece must be re-examined and 
revised upward so that the splendid defensive efforts 
of that nation will not be reduced and the economy 
not further impaired. At the same time, warning 
should be served on the present government to cease 
their interference in the trade union situation to the 
detriment of the non-Communist leadership. 

7. Turkey’s splendid military and economic program 
should be further implemented by the participation of 
the newly founded Turkish Federation of Labor in the 
decisive agencies directing and controlling the applica- 
tion of American economic aid as well as in the general 
economic and social life of the nation. 


Vital Speeches of the Day 


8. America must intervene in the Middle East so as to 
deal directly and openly with the nationalist move. 
ments and governments looking towards an_ alliance 
with independent and sovereign nations. 

9. In Morocco, the French should at least grant to the 
Arabs the right to organize their own free unions and 
thus enable them to withdraw from the C.P.-cop. 
trolled trade union federation. 


10. America must begin to realize that economic aid js 
not enougi in this world-wide struggle of ideological 
ideas. Along with our economic aid and Point Foy, 
programs must go an ideological offensive based on g 
Point Four Program of Ideas which blasts the myth 
of the U.S.S.R. as being “left” or a “revolutionary 
force” and exposes the Stalinist regime as the most re 
actionary force in the world today. 


Challenge of Democracy 


BUILD WORLD PEACE IN YOUR OWN COMMUNITY 
By MRS. OSCAR A. AHLGREN, President, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Delivered at Convention of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Minneapolis, Minnesota, May 16, 1952 


The opening paragraphs of gratification for having been elected president of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
have been eliminated. 


E the members of the General Federation of Wom- 

W en’s Clubs, are the homemakers of America. True, 
we have professional women as well as career 

women in our organization, but in the main we are the home- 
makers of this great land of ours. Now, as homemakers, 
what do we do every spring? We clean house, of course. 

Tonight I invite you to join me for the next 2 years in a 
campaign of national housecleaning. I invite you to join me 
in an active campaign to clean out communism, socialism, 
government waste, corruption, and lethargy. 

I invite you to join me in substituting for these evils a 
rousing campaign of Americanism—a return to basic values, 
the old virtues of hard work, integrity in the individual and 
in government, and faith in God. 

If I were to have a theme for this administration I would 
use these words, If you would like to build world peace 
start in your own community. 

Not so long ago I attended a meeting where a high-school 
boy was speaking in behalf of the Red Cross. He came to 
the middle of his carefully memorized speech and stopped, 
and it was evident that he had forgotten his lines. He stood 
there nonchalantly for a moment and then he said, “Excuse 
me while I take time out for thinking.’”’ You could see him 
going over the speech in his mind and when he came to the 
place where he met his Waterloo the words came to him 
and he went on. 

I have often since thought of that boy’s phrase—“time out 
for thinking.” 

The time has come when you and I need to take time out 
for thinking. 

You have made me your president in one of the most crit- 
ical periods in our Nation’s history. We are in a war of 
ideas—with communism and socialism on one side and free- 
dom and God on the other. 

As I give you the objective of this administration, which 
as I said will be a rousing campaign of Americanism, I am 
well aware of the fact that I may be called an isolationist. 
But those of you who know me will realize how ridiculous 
that would be. 


I like the words of Theodore Roosevelt when he said, “I 
believe that a man must be a good patriot before he can bea 
citizen of the world.” 

I know and you know that we live in one world today— 
whether we like it or not. Never again can the United 
States of America live alone. There is no such thing as dis- 
tance any more. I realized that fully well when I went by 
plane to Europe, Alaska, and South America. The affairs of 
the world are served to us every day starting at the break- 
fast table, through the medium of radio, television, and the 
press. 

The challenge to western civilization today is communism. 
America has the power and the resources to overcome this 
challenge and we can and must meet it with a policy of de- 
termined action. Our Nation is against any “ism” that 
makes men slaves to regimentation. 

We must unite with the free nations of the world, for the 
combined strength, power, and resources of the other free 
nations of the world with those of the United States can 
defeat any aggressor. 

However, we have been so busy giving aid to our neigh- 
bors that we have neglected the state of affairs at home. 

It is axiomatic that we must have world cooperation to 
have world peace. But I believe that we will never have 
world peace unless we take care of many of the problems 
right in our own back yard. 

Of course, we have the descendants of Judas among us— 
those who are pitching class against class, race against race, 
labor against management. They are vocally exhibiting their 
wares, but who is shouting for me or you—the average 
American? Who is telling the world that we like the United 
States of America and that we think that this is the best 
place in the world to live? 

How can we make the rest of the world believe in our 
way of life unless we believe in it ourselves. Today too many 
hesitate to display patriotism because they are afraid of being 
called isolationists. 

We need to get back to our old soapbox variety of Fourth 
of July oratory. The words of Patrick Henry—‘Give me 
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liberty or give me death”—need to ring out again. 

Freedom is not a right that just happens. There is no 
magic way to freedom. Y ou have to work and sacrifice and 
gmetimes fight to keep it alive. 
~ The desire to be free does not depend upon boundary lines 
or treaties. Freedom depends upon people—people in Ko- 
komo, Ind., as well as in London, England—people in Wash- 
ington, D. C., as well as in Tokyo, Japan. 

We in America have lived so long in freedom that we 
are prone to take all our liberties for granted, and when that 
happens there is always the danger of losing them. 

| am sure that the threat to our Republic will never come 
fom without. The threat to our Republic will come from 
within. It will come from you and it will come from me— 
when we surrender our liberties by neglecting our respon- 
sibilities. oo 

A growing paralysis of irresponsibility is creeping through 
the United States today. 

We seem to be thinking only of rights and privileges and 
sem to have forgotten the correlative obligations and duties 
that go with our freedom. 

The founders of this great Nation accepted their respon- 
sibilities without equivocation. ‘They never, at any time, 
thought of shirking their duties in citizenship. They were 
afraid of government controls and shied from imposing them. 
Their whole guidance was morality, religion and freedom. 

The distressing conditions which we have been reading 
and hearing requires that we must put the virtues of mor- 
ality, religion and freedom into action, if we are to survive, 
regardless of our political affiliations. 

As citizens of a democracy we have become soft. We are 
selfish. We have neither the time nor the energy to get be- 
hind jobs in our local communities. We are more concerned 
with what we can buy, what we can own, whet we can get 
for nothing. 

You know and I know that our Nation is only as strong 
as the local community. The local community is the founda- 
tion of our national life. If the local communities crack, our 
Nation will crack. 

We criticize our Government—and that is our privilege. 
But we have no right to criticize unless we are willing to 
assume the responsibilities of government. 

We will never have good government unless we actively 
participate in its affairs. Crime, corruption and waste will 
go on just as long as we hide in our lethargic shells. 

I beg each and every one of you to become active in the 
political party of your choice. Instead of evaluating a candi- 
date by what he knows, let’s find out what kind of a person 


Crusade 


he or she is. Let us make character the first requisite and 
also make sure such person is not an advocate of or follower 
of un-American ideals. 

I have always encouraged active participation by women 
in the political affairs of their communities, State and Na- 
tion. I wish that we could have a crusade to encourage and 
support more women to become candidates for all public 
offices. 

That’s politics, you say. No, it is not— it is citizenship— 
trying to preserve our representative form of government. 

It was Socrates who said, “If man would move the world, 
he must first move himself.” 

The time has come for you and I to move ourselves to 
preserve our American heritage, before it is too late. 

Are you willing to pay the price to change the unhappy 
conditions which cause us alarm? The power for reform 
lies right in our own hands. We women can have anything 
we want, if we want it badly enough to stick together. 

We are in the present condition because we have had a 
moral and a spiritual collapse. Even the Communists claim 
that we are going through a period of moral degeneration. 

What has happened to us? Today we give social approval 
to things which we thought a disgrace a few years ago. 

What kind of examples are we? Why should we expect 
our children to go to church when we fail to go ourselves? 
Do you remember the words of our Hoosier philosopher, 
Abe Martin? ‘The reason a lotta parents ain’t leadin’ their 
children along the right road is ’cause they ain’t goin’ that 
way themselves.” 

We need to return to family prayers, to grace at meals, 
anl plain unadulterated honesty in the individual and in 
government. 

Isn’t that what America needs today? 

What we have in this country was won for us by those 
who had an abiding faith in God. We must return to that 
faith so that we too can say that this Nation under— 

What was it Abraham Lincoln said? 

It was not that this Nation under communism. 

It was not that this Nation under socialism. 

It was not that this Nation under Government control. 

It was not that this Nation under the attitude of oh, let 
George do it. 

What was it? 

It was “that this Nation under God shall have a new birth 
of freedom.” 

Let us have a crusade—a crusade to return to the heritage 
which is ours, a heritage of belief in God, a heritage of in- 
tegrity, a heritage of freedom. 


of Ideas 


IDEAS MORE POWERFUL THAN GUNS 
By WILSON COMPTON, Administrator, United States International Information Administration 
Delivered at Annual Convention of “AMVETS”, Grand Rapids, Michigan, August 29, 1952 


today to meet with you in a State which has been my 

second home for more than 50 years. I want to discuss 
some urgent public problems with you. Also, quite frankly, 
I want your help in solving them. The voice of America 
has been called the greatest pulpit in the World for the 
preaching of democracy. If so, I am asking you to share it 
with me. I speak to you not as a professional publicist; nor 
a a professional foreign service officer; nor as a professional 
diplomat, but merely as an American citizen, proud of his 


| AM glad. for this occasion which has brought me here 


country and wishing to help preserve for his grandchildren 
and yours, the “promise of American life.” 

175 years ago an American patriot, Thomas Paine, said: 
“These are times that try men’s souls.” I have often pon- 
dered that statement as you have pondered it. I have re- 
flected on the events which have occurred in our time—two 
world conflagrations in which we had to fight to preserve 
our freedom and in the hope of a just and lasting peace. 
Seven years ago, after the last of the great powers to oppose 
us in World War II laid down their arms a half a world 
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away, we thought peace had come. Now it is clear that the 
ideals for which American boys and their comrades fought 
and died have not been won. Today 800 million people are 
captive behind a wall of tyranny and fear,—prisoners among 
other things, of propaganda, in Russia, Eastern Europe and 
China. Another billion, many of whom are war-ravaged and 
destitute, lie barely outside the wall which separates them 
from servitude to a ruthless state. 

No thoughtful person who looks at the world today can 
be complacent. No man can take comfort in turning his 
back on grim realities. So I have often wondered too, if 
Thomas Paine were amongst us today, what he would say. 
In every crisis of our national history, our courage has been 
tested, our patience tried, our resources strained. But this is 
different. These times in addition try men’s pocketbooks, 
but, more than that,—they try men’s faith. 

The present day facts of international life require as 
much American heroism, as much Yankee courage and as 
much patriotic devotion as has ever been required of the 
people of this country from the days when our forefathers 
fought for independence. So I am grateful for the opportu- 
nity to talk to you today—to you who so valiantly have 
defended your country in war and who now are so actively 
working for peace. 

Our country has been forced by the march of events into 
a position of great opportunity and of great responsibility 
in world affairs. A world crisis is upon us because of the 
lust for conquest of a mighty imperialist power bent on 
aggression. Ruthless international communism threatens the 
roots of free civilization, and the moral and spiritual 
foundations upon which it is based. We face an aggressor, 
who, not content with robbing men of their material wealth, 
seeks to rob men of their souls, an aggressor who disclaims 
religion, denies human dignity, makes of men not the masters 
but the servants of the State. We are engaged in a mighty 
contest between world faith and world fear. 

War veterans understand the implications of the world 
crisis. You have not been content with mere exhortations 
that we must win the peace without another war. Your own 
“Operation Friendship”, conceived, as you put it, “in the 
hearts of Americans who believe in the preservation of the 
dignity of man, . . . who believe that we must seek for our 
children the kind of world we dreamed of but may never 
see’, is already spreading its message of good will overseas. 
I understand that, at your initiative, “Friendship Balls’, 
bearing cards with the names and addresses of American 
children, have been sent to the children of Italy and that 
another shipment is in prospect. So in a way, I am speaking 
to my own partners in a great enterprise. You are helping 
to pave the highway to peace; and I am glad that the agency 
of your Government for which I speak has been helpful in 
enabling you to add your power overseas to the voice of 
America. 

There is no better way, except by personal contact, to 
encourage friendship and understanding throughout the 
world, than the way you have chosen—that of correspond- 
ence between the youth of America and the youth of other 
nations. The International Information Administration 
commends your “Operation Friendship” and hopes that its 
forces will grow. We are encouraged to learn that you plan 
to provide scholarship for young people, and we hope that 
this activity too will be developed on an international as 
well as a national scale. 

United States foreign policy is based on the long range 
objective of peace and freedom with improved opportunity 
for all the peoples of the world. It is a policy of the Golden 
Rule. We know that only in such a world may the people 
of the United States hope to maintain in peace their own way 


of life—a way of life in which the state is the servant g 
the people, where the individual has a right to choose and, 
chance to choose,—a way of life which has provided th 
greatest freedom and the highest standard of living in worl 
history. We want a world in which no single power may 
dictate how things are or how they shall be. We want, 
world at peace. But we want a just peace. 

We have now to deal with the most far-flung, expensiy, 
treacherous and insidious propaganda the world has ever 
known. Recently the Soviet Union “Campaign of Hate’ 
against the United States has been intensified. Now it js 
directed not against “Wall Street”, its favorite target, o 
against the Government, but against the people of the Unite 
States, against you and me. Like the practice of the inter. 
national communists in Czechoslovakia of teaching eve 
little children to sing ‘“‘songs of hate” of America. The Big 
Lie has become the Big Black Lie. Let me cite an example 
from an article which appeared in Pravda, the official Com. 
munist Party newspaper in Moscow, on August 9. The ink 
is scarcely dry on this statement which I quote: 


“The Korean press reports fresh facts of the crime 
of the American interventionists in Korea. During the 
temporary occupation of ... (the) ... south Pyongyang 
province, the paper Minchu Chosen writes, American 
soldiers by threat of arms drove the inhabitants of the 
rural district to a certain place on the pretext of a Meeting 
for welcoming the American forces. The occupiers then 
picked all the young women out of the crowd and locked 
them in empty warehouses. All the women were then 
raped. The American butchers began to brand patches on 
the women’s bodies with heated irons and nails. All the 
women who resisted the ravishers had a wire put through 
their nose by the Americans and they were led by this 
wire through the village. The monsters gouged out the 
eyes of many women and hacked lumps of flesh out of 
their bodies. The butchers disemboweled several pregnant 
women who fell into their hands during the temporary 
occupation of the town of Sariwen.” 


This propaganda by the Soviets reaches a new low in the 
fabrication of so-called American “atrocities” in Korea 
Tragically it is the kind of propaganda.about America and 
Americans to which millions throu shout the world are being 
regularly exposed. It shows the unprecedented political 
immorality of the present leadership of international con- 
munism. Faced by this condition do you think that the voice 
of America should be silent or that more power should be 
added to its voice? 

The Soviet Union, with one quarter of our national 
income, is spending as much on propaganda activities in 
France as we are spending on our entire world-wide program. 
On direct propaganda alone at home and abroad the Soviet 
Union spends over a billion dollars a year. Nearly a half 
billion more is spent in the “satellite” countries. Nor does 
this include the vast sums spent indirectly on subversive 
activities, on popular front infiltrations, and on similar cam- 
paigns where the Soviets have the help of an active com- 
munist party. The international communists are spending, 
relative to the national income of the countries which they 
dominate, more than 10 times as much to maintain the Big 
Lie as we are spending to sustain the Big Truth. It takes 
more to maintain a big lie than to maintain a big truth 
That is true. But this discrepancy is too great and by this 
time we must know that the world-wide aggression by inter- 
national communism is not a “feather duster” campaign. 

There are now 6,000 local propaganda schools throughout 
the Soviet Union with an enrollment of more than 185,000 
students. There are 177 regional schools with 135,00 
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students of advanced propaganda techniques. There are a 
dozen higher institutions which give so-called “graduate” 
instruction in propaganda to thousands of postgraduate 
students. Some of these “graduate students” in recent years 
have been Chinese, and we are well aware of the present- 
day consequences of that fact. 

Added to all this, nearly every citizen in the Soviet Union 
js given propaganda training. Surveys of information avail- 
able to the Department of State indicate that the greater 
part of the intelligentsia of the Soviet Union, some five to 
ten million persons, are trained propagandists, trained, that 
s, to carry out, along with their other duties, propaganda 
objectives defined by the State. 

Our program of rearmament, the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, the Organization of American States, under 
the Rio Pact, our mutual security treaties in the Pacific—all 
of these, 1 am proud to say, endorsed by your great organ- 
jzation—are our immediate answer to the threat of inter- 
national communist aggression. But that is not enough. 
Wars have been won by arms and armaments. But peace 
has never been won that way—nor kept. If you have doubts, 
read your history. It is said half-cynically that “the Lord 
is on the side of the heaviest battalions”. But that at most 
is a half truth. “Not by might, nor by power, but by my 
spirit, saith the Lord.” Armies, it is true, have been able to 
destroy peoples. But armies have never been able to destroy 
ideas. In the long run, ideas are more powerful than 
guns. The march of history has proven that. Our own 
national history is essentially the history of an idea—the 
idea of freedom, the freedon and the chance to choose. Why 
does every American school boy know about the Declaration 
of American Independence? Why do we exact of every public 
oficer a solemn pledge to protect and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States? Why do we cling so tenaciously 
to the “Bill of Rights” for which also our fathers before 
us fought and bled and died? It is not merely because these 
are honored historic documents. It is because they embody 
what you and I know as the “promise of American life,” 
a promise which we wish and intend to preserve for our 
children. 

We are making gigantic investments in armaments. We 
are doing this because we must. But we should never forget 
that the only reason that we make these investments in the 
means of war is in the hope that by preventing war we may 
have a chance to continue our investments in the means of 
peace. If we want to try to avoid or prevent a world-wide 
war of arms, we must make a greater investment in the 
world-wide war of ideas. There is no gain in winning a 
war and losing a peace. We need an armament of ideas as 
much as we need an armament of guns. Above all, the 
whole free world needs a spiritual rearmament—a renewed 
allegiance to the ideals which have made the free world 
free—which are vital to keep it free. 

For these purposes the United States now has in its 
arsenal for the war of ideas two principal weapons: first, the 
International Information Administration or, as it is com- 
monly called, the voice of America; and second, the Tech- 
nical Cooperation Administration, commonly identified as 
Point IV which, with respect especially to underdeveloped 
countries, is seeking to help others to help themselves. Our 
combined yearly investment in these two related activities 
is less than one-half of one percent of our yearly investment 
in arms and armaments. This is not enough. 

You remember the story of Nehemiah, one of the greatest 
of the epics in the Old Testament. Nehemiah was a Jew. 
When the Children of Israel had been taken captive and the 
City of Jerusalem destroyed by the armies of Babylon, 
Nehemiah became a wine-bearer in the palace of the Bab- 


ylonian King. Nehemiah asked the King to permit him to 
return to Jerusalem to find out what had happened to the 
“City of his Fathers.” The King told him to go; and sent 
a guard of soldiers with him. Nehemiah found the walls 
of Jerusalem which, he wrote, were “broken down and the 
gates thereof consumed with fire’; and he said unto his 
people: “Let us rise up and build.” 

But the Ammonites in the surrounding plains did not 
want Jerusalem rebuilt. They laughed at Nehemiah and 
his little crew of helpers. But Nehemiah kept on building 
the wall. Then they tried cajolery, then propaganda, then 
threats. But Nehemiah kept on building. He “set a watch 
against them day and night,” as the ancient story goes. He 
“set in the lower places behind the wall, and on the higher 
places, the people and their families, with their swords, their 
spears, and their bows. And it came to pass that half of the 
people wrought in the work and the other half of them held 
the spears, the shields, the bows and the habergeons,” and 
“everyone with one of his hands wrought in the work and 
with the other hand held a weapon.” 

Finally the Ammonites tried trickery. Sanballat, the chief 
of the plainsmen, sent a messenger to Nehemiah saying: 
“Come down into the plains of Ono and let us reason 
together” for they thought to destroy him. But Nehemiah 
would not be deflected from his purpose to rebuild the walls 
of Jerusalem; and the answer which he sent to Sanballat 
still comes down through the ages of history as a ringing 
challenge to you and to me and to all those who would build 
a better world. ‘This was Nehemiah’s answer: “I am doing 
a great work and I will not come down. Why shou'd the 
work cease whilst I leave it and come down to you!” So 
they finished the wall! 

My young friends, veterans of a great war which we 
fought for a peace which we have not yet won, if you want 
to fortify your own determination to “keep on keeping on” 
in the struggle for peace—a just peace, peace with freedom— 
I suggest that you read again in the sixth Chapter of Ne- 
hemiah this challenging story out of a heroic past. We too 
have our present-day Sanballats. But we also have our 
Nehemiahs. We too are living today, as did our Pilgrim 
fathers, who each day went out to till their fields with a 
hoe on one shoulder and a musket on the other. 

Today, we are spending 50 billion dollars a year to pro- 
vide the “spears, the shields, the bows, and the habergeons”’ 
needed to protect us while with other free peoples we re- 
build the walls of democracy. Comparatively we are neglect- 
ing the war of ideas. 

And yet, during the long years ahead, as we build and 
maintain a defensive shield, the war of ideas backed by 
positive programs of political, social, and economic progress 
is certainly one of our greatest hopes for peace. 

We have a better than even chance to win the peace, if 
we do what we can do to win it. We have great collective 
power on our side in the fight for peace, potentially great 
military power, great economic power, great resources of 
self-reliance. But we have much more than that,—great 
moral power if only we will harness it for the public good. 
There is that spiritual force which springs from man’s 
innate belief in a God and in a moral law. This belief is an 
important common denominator of mutual interest between 
peoples who are free or who hope for freedom. There is the 
historic superiority of truth over falsehood, the power of 
love over hate, and of faith over fear; and there are the 
miracles of humanity and justice which have transformed 
the lives of peoples since the beginning of time. 

Americans are a religious people. We prize the spiritual 
significance of our great political achievements as a nation— 
achievements which uphold the dignity and the rights of the 
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individual man. We seek in our international relations to 
manifest outwardly our inner spiritual beliefs. 

We need to make more use of these powerful spiritual 
forces. We need to point out to the people of the world that 
we are missionaries, not conquerors, equals, not superiors, 
helpers, not masters; and that we seek, not empire, but 
mutual opportunity and mutual security. If we do this, we 
will not be thwarted by the reactionary and spiritually 
barren philosophy of international communism. But it is 
not an easy road, nor will it be traveled by easy-going men. 
If we are to live in a dangerous world, there must be 
heroism in our way of life. 

In recent months the International Information Admin- 
istration has occasionally been pressed to “take a leaf out of 
the book of the Big Lie” of the international communists. 
We have rejected this advice and will continue to reject it. 
The “Voice of America” will never be the voice of Ameri- 
cans unless it is the voice of truth. If we were to model 
ourselves after the treacherous pattern of international com- 
munism, we would lose even if we won. 

This great Campaign of Truth on which we are engaged 
is no place for half-hearted Americans. This is a mission 
and those who engage in it must have a sense of mission. 
I have said to the thousands of my colleagues in this Ameri- 
can missionary enterprise throughout eighty-eight countries 
of the world that we must carry the flag, not merely on the 
Fourth of July, but every day in our hearts. 

Are we actually reaching the minds and hearts of men in 
other lands? We may at least safely say that the progress 
which has been made toward the integration of Western 
Europe, militarily and economically, would not have been 
made had it not been for the help of our United States 
information services in Europe. In West Germany the 
people have stood staunchly by the democratic ideal despite 
the constant, poisonous and threatening barrage of com- 
munist propaganda. In France the circulation of communist 
newspapers has dropped more than fifty percent during the 
past five years, and the membership in communist labor 
unions even more. Communism has lost ground in Italy. 

We are holding our own in the Middle East, making 
some gains in Southeast Asia. We have now no access to 
the people behind the Iron Curtain except by radio. This 
puts a heavy responsibility upon our “Voice of America.” 
We have unmistakable evidences too that the Soviet Union 
has not succeeded in jamming the “Voice of America” out 
of the air and, despite threats, repercussions and reprisals, 
that we do have a substantial regular listening audience 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

But your Government alone cannot do all that needs to 
be done. The assistance of private organizations is essential 
to the ultimate success of our overseas information and edu- 
cational exchange program. Much which needs to be said 
and done in the present psychological battle loses force and 
effect if said and done only by an official agency of the 
American Government. Our work must be supplemented 
and fortified by the efforts of mission-minded private groups. 
After all, the historic voice of America, for over a hundred 
and seventy years of the life of the Republic, has been 
through normal trade and travel and the exchange of com- 
munications, and it should be our national purpose to restore 
these normal contacts. 

We have set up within the International Information 
Administration a Private Enterprise Cooperation division 
at the service of any private agency, business firm, nonprofit 
organization, or individual who can contribute overseas to 
America’s Campaign of Truth. 

Your own organization has been one of the first to help 
fill this gap in our effort toward world understanding. I 
congratulate you on the courage and leadership which you 


have displayed, and in behalf of your Government, I thanj 
you. The World Veterans Federation which you joined no 
long ago may well become the sort of multi-national moye. 
ment dedicated to freedom and democracy for which ye 
have been hoping. 

There are no more convincing propagandists for peace 
than the men who have themselves been in war. A group 
of war veterans organizations representing every free country 
could be one of the most powerful factors for peace, free. 
dom and democracy in the world today. I hope you wijjj 
persevere in your effort to foster such an international moye. 
ment. You will find overseas in many countries a hearty 
response to your effort. 

The affirmative values of our society have been deeply 
inspiring to those who have seen and felt their creative force, 
That is why millions upon millions overseas are eagerly 
waiting at the gates for opportunity to come to America to 
live. But we do not always present our best side to the 
world. In our enthusiasms and in our impatience to get 
things finished we do not always make ourselves understood, 
Yet we expect others to recognize us for the “good neigh. 
bors” that we really are. 

It is the purpose of the voice of America to reach to all 
parts of the world with the facts about what is happening 
in America and elsewhere in the world. It is a part of our 
own democratic faith that people, if informed of the truth, 
will accept the truth and will live by it. 

So each year we are bringing to this country, so that they 
may see American life first-hand, thousands of leaders of 
thought and opinion from other countries. For the same 
reason we are sending American leaders and students abroad 
as “missionaries,” to carry to others a message of faith and 
hope from America. That too is why we are beaming the 
truth about the United States every day in 46 languages 
over the radio networks of the “Voice of America” to a 
potential world-wide audience of nearly 300 million persons, 
That is why we maintain information centers and libraries, 
“showcases” so-to-speak of American life and _ thought, 
located in 150 strategic areas of the world. 

That is why we furnish 10,000 foreign newspapers and 
government officials a daily wireless news bulletin; and why 
we distribute each year 200 million pamphlets and booklets, 
giving to other people the facts about America. That is 
why we picture the American scene to 250,000,000 persons 
annually, in 43 languages, through motion picture films. 

No one is wise enough to foresee the end of the present 
world-wide contest of ideas. It may last indefinitely. Inter- 
national communism may be expected to increase its aggres- 
sions, at least its aggressive propaganda. 

Our national security requires a continuing voice over- 
seas. We must not neglect the war of ideas any more than 
we dare neglect the war of armaments. The “voice of 
America” throughout the world must be clear enough and 
powerful enough to rise above the tide of hateful propaganda 
of international communism. It must be a voice of freedom, 
—of faith and hope. It must be the voice of truth; and it 
must have the understanding, the interest and the support 
of the millions of Americans for whom it speaks. 

There are few organizations in America which collec: 
tively and individually can contribute as much to these noble 
objectives as can this great association of war veterans to 
which I am privileged to speak this afternoon. So I ast 
you again to shoulder arms for your country, but this time 
to shoulder arms in the battle for men’s minds. if this is 
a crusade, it is a crusade in which all Americans may join 
who are interested in preserving for all men the right to 
freedom of choice and for their own children and grand- 
children, the “promise of American life.” It is the only road 
to peace. 
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The Price of Prejudice 


WE CANNOT AFFORD THE DOLLAR AND CENTS COST 
By ELMER L. LINDSETH, President, The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 
Delivered at the Annual Conference of National Urban League, Cleveland, Ohio, September 3, 1952 


I 
(Jie or is grateful to the National Urban 


League for selecting our city for this inter-group 

relations conference at which such important study 
is being given to the problems of the Negro citizen in the 
complex welter of modern life. 

Too few Americans realize how deeply these problems 
affect all of us—regardless of who we are or what our oc- 
cupations may be. In fact, part of the solution, I believe, 
is to make this realization so vivid that none can overlook it. 

If I can further that one cause here this morning—if I 
can in some way help provide some ideas by which we may 
portray to all Americans the terriflc price of prejudice being 
paid today—perhaps I can make worthwhile my appearance 
on your program. 


II 


The Negro population of Cleveland at the last census was 
more than 150,000, up 73 per cent from 1940. This repre- 
sented 16 per cent of the city’s 900,000 residents, one in 
every six. Cleveland has the fourth fastest-growing Negro 
population among the large cities of this country. 

I hope that this rate of Negro population increase may 
be interpreted as a tribute to our community—as evidence 
that those who migrate here from less opportune regions 
of the United States find some share of opportunity and 
promise here. 

But the rate at which Cleveland’s Negro population is 
growing also constitutes a challenge to our community—a 
challenge to integrate these people into our work force, al- 
ready one of the richest in the nation. 

Here, I repeat, is Cleveland’s challenge. Here is our op- 
portunity. 

Many civic and social agencies, private and public, have 
already made major contributions to solution of the prob- 
lems involved. To these organizations and their staffs who 
have worked so diligently at what Gunner Myrdal calls 
“An American Dilemma,” I express again the community’s 
appreciation. Through their efforts we have made some 
progress. But we must not allow that progress to lull us 
into complacency. Like John Paul Jones, our attitude must 
be that we “have just begun to fight.” 

For when the total dimensions of the problem are con- 
sidered, certainly it must be conceded that we’ve done little 
more than scratch the surface. 


Ill 


Just what is this human and economic “problem” Amer- 
ica faces? What are its dimensions ? 


span have pointed _oust,the-core of the problem is 
prejudice . . . racial prejudice . . . which distorts our minds 
and sets one individual and group against another. 

These fallacious ideas have become calcified in the pub- 
lic mind. No man or group readily admits to possessing them. 
That's why prejudice is the elusive enemy that it is, an 


enemy against which it is most dificult tu concentrate a 
really effective attack. 





We are often told that the only way to attack prejudice 
is by enlightenment which comes from knowledge through 
education, in the classroom, in the community, and in the 
home. 

Formal education is a slow, evolving, lifetime process; a 
process which in its advanced stages, reaches surprisingly few 
Americans. But it does have the power to humanize. 

Moreover, the power of informal, day-by-day education 
to combat prejudice cannot be discounted. Present-day mass 
communications, visual and auditory, leave a host of media 
open to us. The learning which can go on around modern 
hearthstones is a hundred times more powerful than it was 
in the days of Lincoln. And it is no less a source of stimu- 
lation, inspiration and enlightenment than of motivation to 
action. 

Here is not only an area of real opportunity for the lead- 
ers and moulders of thought and opinion in this country, in- 
formed men and women like yourselves; here is an area in 
which America excels—the area of salesmanship. 

I submit that we who are interested in this problem 
can sell America on this principle: that we cannot now af- 
ford—and never could afford—the price we pay for race 
prejudice. 

The offspring of prejudice are segregation and discrimina- 
tion, and these have grown to proportions far beyond the 
size and ugliness of their parent. 

Segregation produces hatred, isolation and disunity which 
this country cannot afford. Segregation produces an auto- 
matic block to advancement for the oppressor as well as the 
oppressed. 

Discrimination circumscribes the right to earn a living. 
It works an unfair hardship on countless individuals who 
have little recourse. It denudes men and women of opportu- 
nity to employ their skills, thereby robbing them and the 
country of the fruits of their labor and ability. 


IV 


The breadth and depth of this problem are far better 
known to you of the Urban League, who are students of 
it, than they are to me, a layman. But I do know how an 
isolated event in a village or city can reverberate through- 
out this land, and be felt from ocean to ocean shore. 

What begins as an incident in an American town can end 
as propaganda grist in Moscow, and be piped from there to 
fan the fires of hate in the minds of untold millions of the 
world’s people—two-thirds of whom are non-white. 

America seeks these people—and needs them—as its allies 
against Communism. In that fight against Communism, our 
military expenses are at the rate of $50 billion a year— 
a billion dollars a week. Yet in the matter of racial preju- 
dice we are playing squarely into the hands of our adver- 
saries. 

V 


How have we tackled this shocking problem? 

The traditional attack on prejudice has been largely on 
the intellectual level. Great thinkers have come to grips with 
this subject through the centuries. Christ preached against 
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prejudice in Galilee. Socrates debated it on the streets of 
Athens. 

In modern times, an idealistic band of men framed a 
powerful ethical and moral document, which says: “We 
hold these truths to be self-evident: That all men are cre- 
ated equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Yet the spirit and letter of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence were violated by indenture of whites and enslavement 
of Negroes. 

Again a humane voice spoke out of the ages . . . the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation was born. 

Yes, the philosophers have written and the orators have 
spoken. Few indeed have never heard about human dignity, 
the brotherhood of man, equal political and economic oppor- 
tunity for all. 

Yet today, 176 years after the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, 89 years after the Emancipation Proclamation, we are 
still trying to convince people—and whole nations—that 
these statements of principle constitute the code by which 
men should live and let live. It is important that we con- 
tinue to do so. 

But important though the ideological approach is and will 
continue to be, measured by its results it alone is not enough. 


VI 


So what then? Can people be persuaded to abandon prej- 
udice by demonstration that the price it exacts of them—in 
dollars and cents—is prohibitive ? 

I think that such demonstration will help. 

Just what is the price Americans pay for prejudice? Why 
can’t we afford it? 

First, we can’t afford prejudice because it so greatly de- 
creases the productivity of 10 per cent of the nation’s people. 
Least of all can we afford it right now. If the free world 
is to win the drawn-out battle with International Commu- 
nism, we will have to do a 100-per-cent production job on all 
fronts. We can’t afford unwittingly to strengthen the hand 
of the enemy by failing to utilize effectively 10 per cent of 
our national effc:rt. 

Everywhere be look in industry, we see that the price of 
prejudice, wherever it exists, is tremendous—in lost skills, 
discouraged or suppressed ideas, lowered morale, lack of 
interest. These are the psychological surcharges of preju- 
dice. 

In his Handbook on Human Relations, Dr. Everett 
Clinchy attempts to translate into dollars the effect of these 
influences on the output of workers—and concludes that 
every year discrimination against minority groups costs us 
more than one-tenth of our national income. 

The median white family earns (i.e., it has the opportu- 
nity to produce) three times-as much per year as the non- 
white family. Multiply this production differential by the 
number of Negro family units which could add to the pro- 
ductive wealth of the nation, and one gets an idea of the 
appalling loss of production involved. 

Second, we must include in the price of prejudice the loss 
resulting from failure to avail ourselves of the consuming 
power of 15 million people. This market is variously esti- 
mated at between $9 and $12 billion per year. 

Imagine it! A market of 15 million people. ... More 
people than there are in the whole Dominion of Canada. 

. . A population equal to New York State. A market 
unrealized for lack of understanding on the part of the very 
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people in America who will benefit from developing tha 
market! 

Joseph J. Morrow of Pitney-Bowes has asked: ‘Why op 
earth should business concentrate its attention, and pin jt, 
hopes for expansion on foreign markets of any and every 
kind, when right under its nose is a tremendous market which 
needs no expensive, high-pressure selling, but just an op. 
portunity to increase its power to purchase goods and sery. 
ices it is already willing and anxious to have?” 

Just how eager that market is, too few realize. A compre. 
hensive survey by Paul K. Edwards established the fact that 
Negroes buy considerably more nationally-advertised, name. 
brand goods than does any other segment of the American 
public in a comparable economic bracket. He found the 
Negro at least as good a risk and prospect as anyone else 
of equivalent income. 

This loss of an important part of the nation’s production 
and consumer potential cuts into the very heart and soul of 
our free-enterprise system. 

Can we afford to continue this? 

Third, we must include in the price of prejudice the costs 
of duplication of services attributable to discrimination and 
segregation in its extremist forms—institutional segregation 
in colleges, hospitals, penitentiaries; segregation in public 
places; segregation in civic, cultural and recreational deyvel- 
opments. 

Probably the most devastating results of segregation today 
are to be found in education. And while it is difficult to cal- 
culate the actual costs, the consequences are nevertheless con- 
vincing because the waste is so obvious. 

In one instance, a separate law school exists in a Southern 
state—to get around the law! It has duplicate libraries, du- 
plicate teaching equipment, duplicate faculties, and of course, 
duplicate physical plant. 

But not all such duplication takes place below the Mason- 
Dixon Line. Theodore Brameld, in his book, Discrimina- 
tion and National Welfare, tells how costly is segregation 
in public school education a few miles outside Chicago. Here 
are two buildings 500 feet apart: in one building, all Negro 
children, Negro faculty, Negro principal; in the other, white 
children, white faculty, white principal. 

At the time Brameld made his survey, there were 18 such 
dual school systems in 17 states and the District of Colum- 
bia. And these systems are not only costly, but for the most 
part inferior. 

Probably greater than the material waste is the loss of 
hundreds of potential doctors, dentists, lawyers, engineers, 
and other high-quality personnel. As an example of the need 
for Negro professional people, I understand the doctor-pa- 
tient ratio among Negroes is about one in 3,000, compared 
with one in 770 for whites. 

Fourth, we must include in the price of prejudice the ad- 
ditional cost of health and welfare services—voluntary or 
governmental—which are multiplied many times over for a 
whole mass of people who lack the opportunity to support 
themselves at an accepted standard of health and decency. 

People I am sure would be astounded to learn that the 
cost last year of health and welfare here in Cuyahoga 
County alone amounted to more than $27 million. And to 
a large extent the Negro is a recipient of this type of aid. 
He receives 20 per cent of all unemployment compensation 
benefits paid in Cleveland, and from 15 to 57 per cent of the 
county’s several types of public assistance programs. 

Fifth, we must include in the price of prejudice the out- 
rageous cost of slums, which are a natural consequence of the 
deprivation of opportunity—of second-class citizenship. 
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The American Bar Association’s Urban Redevelopment 
Committee has said, after examining the situation in many 
leading American cities, that blighted areas which absorb 
45 per cent of the average city’s service costs yield only 6 
per cent of the total tax revenue. 

Although they constitute only 20 per cent of an average 
metropolitan residential area, these blighted districts house 
35 per cent of a typical city’s population. 

They provide fertile breeding ground for 45 per cent of 
the city’s major crimes, 55 per cent of its juvenile delin- 
quency, 50 per cent of its disease, and 60 per cent of its 
tuberculosis victims. 

Here occur 50 per cent of the city’s arrests and 35 per 
cent of its fires. 

Do those fostering segregation—practicing discrimination 
—know these facts? I don’t believe they do. 


VII 


Yes, we can be specific about the price of prejudice with 
those who condone it. We can lead them behind the hidden 
face of our city, where squalor, misery and waste abound. 
We can tell them about the cost of similar areas to their 
communities—to them—in terms of dollars as well as human 
suffering. 

For here is where those human and economic consequences 
of discrimination and segregation—suffering and waste— 
are inseparable. They stalk the streets together. Here is 
where the price of prejudice is most easily seen. 

Some years ago Monsignor Robert B. Navin studied 
Cleveland’s “horrible half-mile.” It contained 2% per cent 
of Cleveland’s population; less than 1 per cent of its land 
area! Yet this small tract produced 21 per cent of the city’s 
murders, 7 per cent of the boys’ delinquency, 10 per cent 
of the illegitimate births and 12 per cent of the tuberculosis 
deaths. 

This, mind you, from 2% per cent of Cleveland’s popula- 
tion; from less than 1 per cent of its land area! 

The cost of fire protection for $1,000 of appraised value 
of land and buildings in this section was 20 times the cost 
for average areas in the community. Police protection per 
family cost three times what it should have. 

The tax income and expense accounts for this “horrible 
half-mile” presents a graphic picture. If all of the taxes 
which were assessed against the area had been collected, 
the city would have received $225,000 annually. The total 
cost, however, of operating and maintaining this area 
amounted to $1,350,000—a net loss to the city of more than 
$1,100,000 annually, paid for by the rest of the taxpayers. 

Monsignor Navin estimated that this small section of 
waste and despair cost the other taxpayers of Cleveland, all 
told, between $2 and $2% million each year. 

Yes, the price of prejudice is high. 

Elmo Roper says: “If you take into account the amount 
of purchasing power which is denied minority groups by 
low wages, sometimes on work where machines could do the 
work even cheaper; if you add the possible contribution to 
society by workers of minority groups who could move into 
high-paying vocations where there are manpower shortages, 
such as doctors, chemists, engineers, and so on; if you add the 
costs of crime, delinquency, and social maladjustment which 
can be traced directly to discrimination and prejudice, and 
if finally you add the costs of segregation which are the 
direct result of discriminatory practices, you’ll find on cal- 
culation that this discrimination comes to 30 billion dollars 
lost every year.” 


Truly a terrific price! 

It is my thesis that few Americans, indeed—whether 
guilty of prejudice or not—realize how tremendous is the 
price they themselves are paying for prejudice and its con- 
sequences. 


Vill 


What can we as citizens do, then, to reduce this gigantic 
waste, this enormous cost? 

While many corrective steps are required, it seems to me 
that the primary task is to develop the conviction—the reali- 
zation—that something must be done. This is basic. 

To do this, we must, first of all, be informed ourselves. 
We must clear in our own minds why we can’t afford the 
price of this superficial system of class prestige. : 

We must know intimately how it affects us personally. 
We must know how it interferes with the growth of our 
communities; divides us at home and weakens us abroad. 

Second, armed with this kind of information, we must 
shoulder our full share of the responsibility for informing 
others on the costs and consequences of segregation and dis- 
crimination. 

This is a real challenge for America—the great salesman, 
the great promoter, the mass educator. It is a great oppor- 
tunity for American business, the most ingenious and enter- 
prising in the world. 

It is evident that we cannot accomplish our purpose sim- 
ply by reciting more platitudes or preaching more idealism. 
We must be tough-minded and realistic and build our case 
on the bedrock of irrefutable economic fact. 

If people cannot, or will not, solve this problem out of 
humane interest in their fellow men, perhaps they can be 
persuaded to do it out of self-preservation and self-interest. 

When the general public becomes convinced that some- 
thing should be done, can be done, and must be done, then it 
will be relatively easy to figure out how to do it. 

I need not cover here the specific techniques which you 
know so well. You have available countless examples of 
how discrimination can be licked when people want it to be 
licked. 

If we can only get people to understand WHY they can’t 
afford segregation and discrimination, I have every confi- 
dence that the tools are available to work out the HOW of 
the problem. 


IX 


One further thing we can do. We can campaign for and 
actively participate in slum clearance and urban redevelop- 
ment, sponsored by local government in cooperation with pri- 
vate enterprise. For one of the surest ways to improve the 
status of the Negro is to improve the environment in which 
he is reared, trained and lives. 

For example, from a small section of that slum which 
Dr. Navin studied, there was later developed a modern 
housing project providing decent living conditions. What 
happened ? 

In the improved area, fire runs were cut in half. Major 
crimes decreased 17 per cent. New cases of tuberculosis 
were cut 50 per cent. 

In dollars for such services, Cleveland is saving $60,000 
a year on this tiny four-block improvement. If you project 
these savings in terms of the thousands of square miles in 
the United States awaiting similar rehabilitation, slum clear- 
ance becomes a momentous factor in the future strength 
and welfare of our nation. 
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These things we can do, not only because they are the 
right things to do, the moral things to do, the humane things 
to do, but also because we can’t afford not to do them. 

Dr. E. E. Day, late president of Cornell, once said: 

“The most serious of all threats to democracy is the in- 
difference, complacency, and ignorance of those who have 
shared democracy’s benefits.” 

Surely those of us who are sharing these benefits can’t 


condone indifference, complacency, or ignorance of this Most 
pressing economic problem—extending second-class citizep, 
ship when we should be building first-class citizens. 

We must fight indifference and eradicate it wherever y, 
find it. 

In weighing our individual capacity to fulfill this trug 
we might well remember John Stuart Mill’s observation: — 

“One man with a belief is a social force superior to 9 
men who have only an interest.” 


~ Which Way? 


THE SOUTH HAS A FUTURE FOR NEGROES 


By C. A. CHICK, Sr., Professor of Economics and American Government, 
State Teachers College, Fayetteville, North Carolina 


Delivered to the Graduating Class, Red Springs High School, North Carolina, May 18, 1952 


EMBERS of the graduating class, parents, princi- 
M pal, and teachers, I wish first of all to congratulate 

each of you for your splendid accomplishments as 
are exemplified here today in this class). My few words to 
you this afternoon, as you no doubt have observed, are in 
the form of a question. I do not claim to have the final 
answer to my question. However, I do hope that what may 
be said here will lead you to do some serious thinking on the 
matter. And, even though at the moment, I am addressing 
a specific high school graduating class, in a large measure, I 
am also thinking in terms of all Negro high school and col- 
lege graduates throughout the entire South. 

At the close of the Civil War, Negroes immediately began 
to look northward and westward, and especially northward. 
As a result of this, since the Civil War, large numbers of 
Negroes have left the South for the North and the West. So 
far as the white race is concerned, by and large, it has been 
the educated class who has left the South. But Negroes of 
all classes, educated and uneducated, have left. Opportunities 
for Negroes to leave the South were enhanced greatly be- 
cause of the expansion of northern and western industries 
during World Wars I and II. 

The reasons for the Negroes’ leaving the South are legion, 
chief among them were, and are: looking for work oppor- 
tunities other than on farms and ‘“‘in service’; better educa- 
tional advantages for their children as well as for themselves, 
and broader opportunities to participate in civic and political 
affairs including better protection from the law. And, despite 
the fact that, in many cases, Negroes meet with severe segre- 
gation and discrimination in the North and in the West, 
many of them still look to the North and the West as havens 
of refuge. 

According to a recent report of the United States Census 
Bureau, between 1940 and 1950 several Southern States lost 
an over-all total of 249,360 Negroes. The report further 
pointed out that in 1901, 88.7 percent of all United States 
Negroes lived in the South but that in 1950, only 68 percent 
did. Or, stated another way, in 1940, 23.8 percent of the 
southern population was Negroes, but in 1950, only 21.6 per- 
cent of such population was Negroes. 

Whatever may have been the reasons for the Negroes’ 
migrating North and West, I, for one, do not believe that 
those. reasons still exist, or, by all means, not to the same 
extent that they formerly did. 


It is true that the South, for almost a century, has been 
on the bottom rung of the nation’s economic ladder. Over, 
long period of time, the South has been bound in shackles of 
row crops, discriminatory freight rates, lack of investment 
capital, and a lack of skilled labor. Indeed, the late Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, not so many years ago, said that the South 
was “the nation’s ecenomic problem number one.” 

However, the foregoing description regarding the South js 
no longer true. The South is no longer a one-crop area, 
Where once one saw only cotton and tobacco, or wide 
stretches of eroded land, one now sees green pastures in which 
dairy and beef cattle are grazing. Or where formerly one 
saw only cotton and corn stalks, one now sees smoke stacks 
also. 

Recent reports indicate that the South is becoming one of 
the nation’s leading manufacturing centers. For example, in 
1946 four of the five states which lead the nation in indus- 
trial construction contracts valued at one million dollars and 
over were Southern, namely, Texas, Georgia, Tennessee, 
and Virginia. 

Formerly, when we thought of the manufacturing industry 
in the South, our minds automatically turned to the textile 
industry. But recent studies of the South, point out that we 
now find in the South such industries as: the automobile tire 
and tube manufacturer; the electric bulb maker; the auto- 
mobile assembler, and chemical and newsprint establishments. 

Frank Sody, writing in the Journal of Southern Research 
for November-December, 1951, points out that in 1951 two 
hundred and fifty multimillion dollar industrial units were 
established, or expanded, in the South. Harding Carter, 
writing in the Lamp for November, 1951, says that the 
South leads the rest of the nation in the production of tex- 
tiles, tobacco goods, furniture, and other woods and pulp 
products. 

Not only are industries developing in the South because 
of private initiative, but in connection with our National 
Defense program as well as peace-time projects, governments 
on all levels, but most especially the Federal Government, 
have had, and are having, at the present time, a tremendous 
influence on soutiern industrialization. The achievements of 
the Federal Government through the Tennessee Valley 
Authority are well known. In addition to the foregoing, it is 
dificult to overestimate the full meaning for the South of 
such Governmental activities as those in Aiken, South Caro 
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Jina, Oak Ridge, Tennessee ; Muscle Shoals and Huntsville, 
Alabama, and Paducah, Kentucky. 

~ As a result of the foregoing brief summary of the recent 
economic changes and developments in the South, within the 
past twenty years southern income payments have increased 
by 219 percent as compared with the nation’s increase of 132 
percent during the same period of time. The per capita in- 
come of the South rose from 47 percent of the national aver- 
age in 1929 to 65 percent in 1947, and is expected to reach 
69 percent of the national average in 1950. 

What is the meaning of all the foregoing for Negroes 
living in the South? It may mean greater opportunities for 
them to participate in civic and political affairs. An indus- 
trialized South, in all probability, will be a two-party South. 
And, in which case, each party will be bidding for the Negro 
yote. It could mean greater work opportunities for Negroes. 
It is true that up to the present time industries developing 
in the South have looked to the white labor market for their 
employees. But there are noticeable exceptions to the above 
statement. For example, the International Harvester Com- 
pany and the producers affiliated with Sears, Roebuck and 
Company, with a large degree of success, are striving hard to 
create more job opportunities for colored people in their 
southern plants. Moreover, in proportion as the white people 


leave the farm for employment in industries, it will grant 
Negroes opportunities to farm more of the better farm land 
than they are at present able to do. Furthermore, an in- 
dustrialized South will afford a ready market for diversified 
farming. 

The Negroe’s loyalty to, and love for the South, have 
never been questioned. When he was a slave, he was loyal to 
it. And, during the greatest crisis through which the South 
has passed, the period of the Civil War, when the flower of 
its white manhood was out on the battle fields, the Negro 
remained loyal to the South, to its farms, and to the woman- 
hood of all races in the South. The Civil War left the South 
poverty stricken. During almost a century of poverty, the 
vast majority of Negroes have remained in the South, suffer- 
ing with the majority race therein. Now that the South is 
about to blossom into a “Garden of Eden,” on the eve of be- 
ing a more prosperous section than any other section of the 
nation, Negroes are certainly entitled to the privilege of 
sharing in this prosperity. 

Negro high school and college graduates of the South, 
which way? Hold fast that which thou hast, that no man 
take thy crown. In the words of a famous educator, Dr. 
Booker T. Washington, I say unto you “Let down your 
buckets where you are.” 


| Language Study and World Affairs 


OPPORTUNITY SHOULD BE PROVIDED IN EARLIER GRADES 
By EARL J. McGRATH, U. 8S. Commissioner of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 


Delivered at the 35th Annual Meeting of the Central States Modern Language Teachers Association, St. Louis, Missouri, 
May 3, 1952. ‘ 


N A recent international meeting on education the dele- 
gate from Egypt rose and addressed the audience in 
faultless English. The next day with equal fluency and 

precision he used French, the other official conference lan- 
guage. In private conversation with the representative from 
Western Germany he spoke the latter’s language. And, of 
course, he was master of Arabic, his own tongue. ‘Though 
the educators from some forty other nations were linguisti- 
cally less versatile than he, most of them could use at least 
one tongue in addition to their own with ease and exactness. 

At this conference the United States was represented by 
five persons all of whom had no less than 19 years of formal 
schooling, and all of whom held the Ph. D. degree. Yet no 
one of them could use another language well enough to 
carry on even a private conversation fluently, to say noth- 
ing of addressing the conference formally from the floor. 
This is not an unusual situation. Americans who travel in 
other lands are quickly impressed with the ability of other 
nationals to understand and to speak several languages. 
They are also keenly aware of and often embarrassed by 
their own inadequacies in this respect. 

But many Americans faced with these facts, and unhap- 
pily even some who have had considerable schooling ask, 
“What difference does it make?’ Another common re- 
sponse is, “If it is necessary for non-English speaking people 
to communicate with us, let ’em learn English.” More 
chauvinistic persons even say, “If we are the most powerful 
Nation on earth, and destined for world leadership, then 
certainly English ought to become the common language 
of mankind—so why should we learn other languages?” 


A response once more reasonable, but one now based on a 
false premise is, “Well, the Dutch, the French, and other 
Europeans need to learn languages because they live so near 
other countries with which they have close commercial, dip- 
lomatic, and social relations. Likewise the Egyptians and 
other Middle Easterners are at cultural and commercial 
crossroads of the world where the knowledge of several 
languages is indispensable. But,” so the argument runs, 
“with the exception of the few Americans whose position in 
business or Government take them to other lands our citi- 
zens can get along with English. And even though this 
small group, and a few others whose professional activities 
require that they read foreign languages, would profit from 
language instruction the American school system surely can- 
not be organized around their limited needs.” 

The most charitable off-hand rejoinder one can make to 
such quick generalizations is that they stem from ignorance 
of the world position and responsibilities of the United 
States. Nevertheless these statements must be taken seri- 
ously for in them the issues concerning the place of foreign 
languages in our schools today are to be found. How these 
issues are resolved is a matter of considerable significance 
not only in the aftairs of the Nation, but in our own indi- 
vidual lives as well. Hence, the social, the political, the in- 
ternational reasons for the study of languages deserve the 
thoughtful consideration of all who determine the character 
of American education. There are, of course, other arguments 
for the study of languages. It has been contended, for ex- 
ample, that such study disciplines the mind, cultivates the 
more precise use of English, opens up the great literature 
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of other nations, and provides a tool useful in other intel- 
lectual pursuits. However great the merit of these various 
arguments, I wish now to avoid them, in order to focus at- 
tention on others which in my judgment are at this moment 
in our history of far greater importance to the American 
people. 

For the average citizen the basic consideration in a dis- 
cussion of language study today is our world position as a 
nation. Our leadership in the United Nations Organiza- 
tion, our efforts through the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation to join free nations in resisting totalitarian aggres- 
sion, our intellectual and cultural activities in connection 
with UNESCO, our technical assistance under Point 4 
and the Mutual Security Agency, our work in the Organi- 
zation of American States, our Fulbright program for the 
exchange of teachers and students—all these activities and 
a host of others like them make our position of international 
responsibility and leadership abundantly clear. These in- 
ternational involvements, combined with the development 
of rapid telephone and radio communication and rapid trans- 
portation by air, now place us politically, physically, and 
socially closer to the Egyptians than Frenchmen were to 
Norwegians only a few years ago. The activities of our 
national and personal lives affect, and are affected by, people 
in the far corners of the globe. 

The point need not be labored. We are living in one 
world. This small world is one in which all of us—not only 
diplomats, businessmen, and scholars—must live out our 
lives, and our children will live even more intimately than 
we with their contemporaries in other lands. 

Whether we discharge our world responsibilities well or 
poorly, foolishly or wisely, ignorantly or understandingly, 
will be determined by our ability to understand other peoples 
and their ability to understand us. However valuable our 
military and foreign assistance programs may be,’and I 
would be the first to attest their worth, our world position 
and the future of democracy in the decades ahead will not 
be determined by our military power, nor by our generous 
financial and economic assistance to other peoples. Some 
actually fear our power. Others fear dependency. Both 
these attitudes make difficult the achieving of affirmative 
mutual relationships. Our own long term leadership must 
rest on firmer grounds than military and other forms of 
material assistance. The late Dr. Bennett, Director of the 
Point 4 program, once said that we could not succeed in 
uniting the free nations around the banner of democracy 
except as we can convince those who differ from us in cul- 
ture, color, and creed, that we understand and respect them. 

One of the traditional arguments of the advocates of 
foreign language study is pertinent in this connection. Only 
through the ability to use another language even modestly 
can one really become conscious of the full meaning of being 
a member of another nationality or cultural group. It is 
in our national interest to give as many of our citizens as 
possible the opportunity to gain these cultural insights. 

What then are the implications for American education? 
The first is crystal clear. The educators from the element- 
ary school to the top levels of the university system ought to 
give immediate attention to this matter. The basic cause of 
our inability to use foreign tongues is not hard to find. Edu- 
cators who study school systems of other lands are impressed 
with the fact that in those countries the study of foreign 
languages is not delayed until the upper years of schooling. 
On the contrary, in many other parts of the world second 


‘and even third languages are begun in the early grades. Com- 


parisons with other nations can be instructive in this re- 


—— 


spect. In other to avoid differences in systems of grades o 
forms, ages will be: used. In Sweden, for example, in op, 
type of school English is begun at the age of eleven, Germay 
in the 13th year and French in the 14th; in France, a firg 
foreign language in the 11th and a second in the 13th; jg 
Italy, a first in the 12th; in Egypt, a first in the 9th yeq 
and in Lebanon in the 6th. Often in the latter country 
bilingualism begins even in the kindergarten. The advap. 
tages over our own opportunities for language study are 
obvious. I am aware that in most of these countries the 
system of education is more selective than in our own and 
that not all children receive language instruction at thee 
early ages. As I shall show later, however, this difference 
does not invalidate my argument because I am not going 
to propose that every American child should be required to 
study foreign language at an early age, or indeed at any age, 
The point I wish to establish now is that the citizens of 
other nations excel ours in using foreign languages, and the 
principal reason for this superiority is that they have the 
opportunity to study languages early in their lives in the 
school system. 

It is harder to generalize about educational practices jn 
the United States than in other lands because the control of 
educational policy and practice here is properly located in the 
several States and communities. Nevertheless it can be said 
that few elementary schools anywhere in this country offer 
instruction in foreign languages with the exception of the 
bilingual regions, as for example in Florida and the south- 
western States where Spanish is spoken and in Louisiana 
and Maine where French is commonly used. Hence only a 
small percentage of American children have an opportunity 
to begin the study or use of a language other than their own 
before they enter high school. Yet it is a psychological fact 
that young children learn new languages easily and idiomat- 
ically. In learning to speak without accent they excel their 
parents because their speech habits are not rigidly formed, 
If, therefore, easy and natural communication is one of the 
principal aims of language instruction, there is good reason 
to begin the study of a new tongue at an early age. And 
there is no convincing evidence to show that under proper 
conditions the learning of another language interferes with 
the further refinement of one’s own or causes other psycho- 
logical disturbances. Moreover, the early beginning of a 
new language has the obvious advantage of affording a 
longer period of later schooling during which the child can 
perfect his speaking and reading habits. At present many 
youth begin the study of foreign language so late that with 
all their other academic obligations there is not time to gain 
an actual working facility in the new tongue. And there 
is the further advantage in an early start that those students 
who have real ability and interest in language study can 
undertake a second foreign language before the end of their 
formal schooling if they wish to do so. There is ample evi- 
dence to support the statement that a speaking knowledge 
of a foreign language is becoming increasingly useful in 
nearly all occupations and professions. But quite apart from 
any practical use which is made of the knowledge and re 
gardless of whether a high degree of skill is developed or 
maintained, foreign language study extends the horizon and 
fosters desirable attitudes toward other peoples—an outcome 
which is highly important in our world today. It is clear, 
it seems to me, that these are cogent psychological, social, 
pedagogical, and national reasons for intensifying and in- 
creasing the scope of language instruction in the American 
school system. 

My first proposal then is that there be a complete recon- 
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sideration of the place of foreign language study in American 
elementary education. Such a reappraisal, I should hope, 
would lead to the offering of foreign language at least on 
an optional basis in many of our schools beginning in the 
fourth, fifth or sixth grades. To be sure, the present offer- 
ings of the elementary school are so demanding that edu- 
cators are hard pressed to find time for all the activities that 
seem to be justifiable. Nevertheless, the prime purpose of 
the school is to prepare the young for the life of their time. 
| have attempted to show that many of them must know the 
languages of other peoples who will live with them in this 
shrinking world. If this be true, then the curriculum of 
the elementary school must be so organized as to make a 
place for such instruction. If this were to be done within 
4 decade many of our youth would have a foundation in at 
least one foreign tongue. 

I am under no illusions concerning the difficulties involved 
in such a proposal. In the first place, twenty-two per cent 
of all public schools have fewer than six rooms. Organized 
language instruction will not be possible in many of these 
schools, but even among them a teacher will sometimes be 
found who can start a few pupils in a new language. In 
many larger schools, too, there will be a paucity of teachers 
with the necessary education in foreign languages. In time 
this difficulty should be alleviated through enlarged and im- 
proved opportunities for language study in the teacher train- 
ing institutions. In the meantime various temporary devices 
can be used such as making high school teachers available 
on a part-time basis, using graduate students part time in 
communities where colleges and universities exist, and em- 
ploying student teachers from nearby teacher training in- 
stitutions. All these plans have been tried with success in 
some American cities. 

In San Diego, for example, where 4th, 5th, and 6th grade 
classes in 30 schoo's are studying Spanish, the program has 
progressed through carefully guided experimental steps 
toward an assured place in the curriculum. Because of the 
outstanding leadership of principals, central office staff, and 
alert classroom teachers, city-wide foreign language offer- 
ings in the grades are possible in Los Angeles, Seattle, and 
several places in Texas. I understand that 10 elementary 
schools in St. Louis provide foreign language instruction 
through the cooperation of part-time teachers from the high 
schools. Lawrence and other cities in Kansas are developing 
successful techniques with student teachers from the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. In the District of Columbia, television 
programs in French and Spanish will soon supplement the 
regular instructional program. But whatever the plan cf 
organization, results indicate that elementary school chil- 
dren really like to study a foreign language and can learn it 
easily The parents are pleased too. In some communities, 
in fact, the parents and lay public are ahead of the schools 
in their efforts to provide opportunities for foreign language 
experience in the grades. 

Such practices can be adopted im hundreds of communi- 
ties. There is no one perfect method for introducing lan- 
guage instruction in the elementary schools of the Nation. 
Each school system must of necessity be limited by the re- 
sources available, but much could be done at once in many 
places. It is this point that I wish to emphasize. I am not 
proposing that every child in every elementary school in every 
American community be required to begin the study of a 
foreign language. I am suggesting that as many American 
children as possible be given the opportunity to do so, and I 
believe that with a little ingenuity and determination this 
opportunity could be extended to hundreds of thousands. 


Though some teachers of other subjects, some school ad- 
ministrators, and some laymen have opposed such a proposal, 
I believe many are now ready for it. Where experiments 
have been tried children and their parents have generally 
been enthusiastic about the early study of foreign language. 
The world situation, I believe, is making our people generally 
conscious of the value of any type of instruction which will 
lead to greater understanding among peoples. If the study 
of languages can be made an integral part of a broader pro- 
gram of studies aimed at the objective of international un- 
derstanding, I believe it will find a ready welcome and ade- 
quate support in many communities as it has already in 
some. 

Greater emphasis should be given to language study in 
high schools and in colleges for the same reasons as apply 
to the elementary schools. It is particularly important that 
young people who have begun the study of a foreign lan- 
guage in the grades have the opportunity to continue their 
study through the secondary school and college years. If 
I have not treated extensively the place of language study 
in these institutions it is because, relatively, they are in a 
better position, and because the cause has many more advo- 
cates at the high school and college level. Nevertheless it 
must be admitted that enrolments in foreign languages have 
fallen relatively in both high schools and colleges in recent 
decades. Again in view of the world situation this decline 
has been unfortunate. I hope, and I believe if proper steps 
are taken, these trends can be reversed. We cannot wait for 
a generation of elementary school graduates to swell the 
numbers of those who can command other languages because 
of high school and college study. Officers of (Government 
charged with the recruitment of men and women to enter 
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the diplomatic service and the various technical assistance 
programs, to take only two illustrations, are desperately con- 
scious of the lack of qualified persons to undertake such 
assignments. Students in the upper levels of the school sys- 
tem whose interests incline them to this type of occupation, 
the qualifications for which are rapidly being clarified, should 
be encouraged to prepare themselves in the use of foreign 
tongues. But because of our past practices many such per- 
sons will have to prepare themselves quickly for foreign 
assignments by taking intensive full-time language instruc- 
tion. 

If I may say so in the most constructive and kindly spirit, 
our present inadequate supply of Americans who can speak, 
read, and understand other languages has been caused in 
part by the language teachers themselves. To gain the popu- 
larity it deserves, language study must in my judgment be 
made more functional, if I may be permitted a single lapse 
into pedagese. From the elementary school through the col- 
lege I believe the spoken language should be emphasized, 
and the many modern teaching methods and devices that 
have been so successfully employed put to maximum use. 
Moreover, unless language study is related to history, so- 
ciology, art, geography, and the other aspects of life which 
make up the totality of a culture, it will remain at best only 
partly alive—and it will not achieve the principal objective 
I now have in mind, namely, the preparation of our people 
for life in a world civilization which can be saved by only 
one means—understanding among peoples. 

In the elementary schgols this view implies that children 
while ;studying».F gench,von,Spanish; or German .will .a¢.the 
same. time be. introduced at. least at an elenientaty ‘leyél to 
the many’ aspects of the daily lives of the’ people” who. use 
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those languages. In the high schools and colleges, with ip. 
creasing comprehensiveness and intensity of analysis as the 
upper levels of education are reached, I believe some form 
of area studies is desirable. Since I have developed rather 
fully the concept of area studies with language components 
on several other occasions I will not do so now. Suffice it 
to say here that a rounded program of this sort will vitalize 
all the disciplines contributing to it, including languages: 


and it will permit students to see broadly, critically, ang ~ 


discerningly a culture other than their own. Let it be clear 
that I am not minimizing the study of the specialized tech. 
nical branches of language of interest primarily to certain 
types of students and future scholars.. At the moment this 
is not my concern. But no proposal I am making, it seems 
to me, would interfere in any respect with the proper ad. 
vancement of such studies. 

Even though this discussion may be convincing, it may 
appear to some to be academic leading to no precise action, 
On the contrary this matter seems to me of sufficient im. 


portance to move me to propose that some organization, per. | 


haps the Modern Language Association, take the leader. 
ship in bringing together a deliberate body to consider the 
status of foreign language study in our entire educational 
system with the special mission of considering the earlier 
study of foreign language by large numbers in the Ameri- 
can schools. In this enterprise the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation would doubtless wish to join its efforts with those 
of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
Association, an organization which has obvious contribu. 
tions to make to such an endeavor. Without attempting to 


ition to languag® téagh 
resentatives of. the aisciplides of akistaiy, otiologuallinthre 


pology, education, and psychology. It: 


determine the.typegiof,representation in such a body I would 
Suga that dt, inclade an 


administrative and guidance officers since these” gréups can. 


be «very effective in setting policy and influencing the atti- 
tudes.of students. Persons in several branches of Govern- 
ment charged with. the responsibility of finding personnel 
for overseas assignments could well be included since they 
daily meet the vexing problem of recruitingpersons skilled 
in the use of foreign tongues. 

Such a group of persons chosen because of their ital dn- 
terest in this matter could analyze the existing situation and 
make convincing proposals concerning the importance of lan- 
guage study in American life. It could also be influential 
with the members of the academic fraternity in the establish- 
ment of adequate language programs, and it could further 
sensitize the lay public to the need for language instruction 
and enlist support for it. This is a matter which deserves 
the earnest consideration of all members of the academic 
profession and of all laymen as well. I return to the point 
I emphasized at the outset. 

The United States is, whether we like it or not, ina 
position of world leadership. If it is to discharge its obliga- 
tions wisely and well our citizens must understand other peo- 
ples and other cultures. To gain such understanding many 
Americans must command a knowledge of one or more for- 
eign languages. If they are to acquire these language skills 
our school system must provide opportunity beginning in the 
early grades for many children to study other tongues. It is 
in the national interest for members of the profession and 
laymen to unite their energies in an effort to increase the 
study of foreign language among our people. In doing this 
I firmly believe they will be making a vital contribution to 
the well-being of our people, to our national prosperity, and 
to international understanding and peace. 


See 
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